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WILLIAM McKINLEY, JR. 


HE man who has become recently 

one of the most conspicuous fig- 

ures in our national politics is William 
McKinley, of Ohio, Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means in the 
House of Representatives. For many 
months, as the reader doubtless knows, 
this committee had been engaged in a 
course of investigations with reference 
to the effect of the existing system of 


MR. MCKINLEY ADDRESSING HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


taxing imports, and all who are inter- 
ested in the industrial enterprises of the 
nation have been waiting with more or 
less eagerness for the result. This re- 
sult materialized on the 7th of May in 
the report presented by the chairman in 
a speech that occupied nearly two hours. 
Mr. or ‘*Major” McKinley as he is com- 
monly designated, has for years com- 
manded the respectful attention of pub- 


lic men as a speaker of more than 
common ability, and on this oceasion he 
more than met the expectations of his 
political friends, as witnessed by the 
frequent applause that marked the 
course of his remarks, and the whole- 
sale congratulations that were showered 
upon him at his close. The report that 
it became the chairman’s duty to intro- 
duce in this way did not by any means 
carry with it the unanimous approval of 
the committee, for a few members, 
among them Mr. Mills, who has been 
in Congress for eighteen years, offered 
the protest of the minority against the 
findings of the report which favors the 
continuance of the “‘ protective ” policy, 
Mr. McKinley and those on his side 


declared that a revision of the tariff was 
demanded by the people, and that their 
revision should be along the line, and 
in full recognition of the principle and 


purposes, of protection. People had 
spoken and asked this Congress to regis- 
ter their will and embody their verdict 
into public law. The bill presented by 
the Committee on Ways and Means to 
the House was a thorough answer to 
that demand. It was in full recognition 
of the principle and policy of the pro- 
tective tariff. The bill has not abolished 
the Internal Revenue tax, as the Repub- 
lican party had pledged itself to do in 
case that abolition was necessary to pre- 
serve the protective system ; because the 
committee had found the abolition of 
the one was not necessary to the preser- 
vation of the other. 

The bill, in brief, recommends the 
abolition of all special taxes, and the re- 
duction of the tax on tobacco and snuff ; 
and it removed the restrictions upon the 
growers of tobacco. With these excep- 
tions, the Internal Revenue law should 
stand as at present. If these recom- 
mendations were agreed to, internal 
taxation would be reduced to little over 
$10,000,000. It was also recommended 
that a provision be made requiring alk 
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imported articles to bear a stamp or 
mark indicating the country in which 
such articles are manufactured, for the 
reason that it had beccme common 
among some countries to copy some of 
our best known brands and sell them in 
competition with our home-made pro- 
ducts. 

From views taken by Mr. Hamilton for 
Leslie's Illustrated Weekly, showing 
the attitude and manner of the orator 


MR. MCKINLEY ADDRESSING HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

at different stages of his speech, we have 
adapted two that give excellent views of 
Mr. McKinley’s head and physique. 

From the picture before us, having 
never seen the original, we infer that 
Mr. McKinley is a solid, well-built, 
rather hardy and enduring man. He 
has a broad,deep chest and ample abdom- 
inal development which indicate vital 
power of a very high degree, sufficient 


to maintain his bodily strength and to 
support his large brain not for a single 
effort merely or the labor of a day, but 
for a long stretch of effort and in try- 
ing emergencies. The base of the brain 
is large enough to preside over the or- 
gans in general that have to do with the 
manufacture of vital force, and, at the 
same time, it shows a demand on the 
part of the nervous economy for a large 
amount of nutrition. 

Such an organization is adapted to the 
superintendence of large affairs; it 
adapts him to the management of men 
in large numbers, as in manufacturing, 
and extensive business enterprises, etc. 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, 


which lie just upward and backward of 
the ear, seem to be ample in develop- 
ment ; evidently, too, there is large Con- 
structiveness which plans for the guid- 
ance of his forces. The lower part of 
the forehead, in which reside the prac- 


tical elements of the forehead, is well 
developed, showing that he is good in 
the appreciation of details and can 
comprehend a business that involves 
much variety. He can gather knowl- 
edge of every sort that shall be an aid 
in the formation of sound judgment. 
As a lawyer his mind would be full of 
cases and precedents ; he would not be 
satisfied with a moderate fund of infor- 
mation, facts, etc., when it was his pur- 
pose to sustain some important view or 
proposition. His forehead in the upper 
part is massive, showing capacity for 
the solid and for logical principles. He 
should be able to master truth in its 
broad relations. Ina large railroad or 
incommercial matters or anything that 
may be complicated he would be a mas- 
ter spirit. He would be able to under- 
stand the reports that would be made 
by agents and factors; he has, indeed, 
a judicial mind, that can gather mate- 
rial, and so discriminate and work out 
its meaning and application. 

The height of his head, which seems 
considerable, indicates firmness and 
determination, dignity, self-reliance and 
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ambition. He has power to lead 
and guide, and also to please people at 
large. We should say that Veneration 
and Benevolence were large, and Spir- 
ituality rather strong, giving him a high 
sense of moral obligation. Take the 
head as a whole it is uncommonly large, 
not only in its circumference, but in 
length and depth as well as height. 
Measuring it from one ear opening to 
the other, over the top of the head, it 
would show a length very unusual, and 
itis of good breadth. He appears to 
have the logical strength of Webster, 
with much of the practicai talent of 
Clay ; the breadth and massiveness of 
the head and strength of firmness 
shown in the features remind us of 
Douglas. 

He seems to have the courage 
of his convictions, and is natu- 
rally inclined to discussion and contro- 
versy. His faculties generally are mas- 
terful in their action. He looks as if he 
could move among men of might and be 
the peer of any, and commanding the 
respect of all. His face in repose indi- 
cates social characteristics; we should not 
wonder if he were a man of a really 
wonderful social’ magnetism, at once 
inviting the cordial respect of all with 
whom he comes in contact, whether in 
political or social life. There are evi- 
dences of much critical acumenin the 
face. He understands character, and so 
should be capable of controlling others 
by the power of his adaptation. He 


shows much facility in introducing illus- 
trations with his statements, and so can 
make his points clear, and clinch his ar- 
guments. Wherever he may be, he 
should be known for force and power, a 
readiness to understand and to master 
not only the current relations of his po- 
sition, but also the contingent and un- 
expected. 

Mr. McKinley is a comparatively 
young man, having been born Feb. 
26, 1844. He was but seventeen when 
the war opened, and soon after enlisted 
as a private soldier in the Twenty-third 
Regiment of Ohio Volunteers. He re- 
mained in the army until September, 
1865, having passed through several 
grades of official rank, in his old regi- 
ment, until mustered out as captain, 
and brevet major. Taking up law he 
found ready acceptance, and a few years 
later was elected Prosecuting Attorney 
for Stark County. His growing capacity 
as a speaker gained for him wide notice 
and led him to take an acfive part in 
political affairs, on the side of the Repub- 
lican party. Here his advancement was 
rapid, and while scarcely thirty he re- 
ceived the nomination of his district as 
Representative to the Forty-fifth Con- 
gress and waselected. Three times suc- 
cessively he was re-elected, but lost his’ 
seat in the election for the Forty-ninth ; 
to recover it, however in the election 
for the present term, when he received 
two thousand votes more than his oppo- 
nent. 


— —9 0 


THE GENESIS 


HE Mosaic account of the Crea- 

tion is a marvelous one to the 
merely literary, scientific, and Christian 
student. The more the antiquity of the 
record is examined, the more does the 
earth, from its buried mounds, where 
flourishing cities once stood, and old 
stone records are exhumed, confirm it. 
It is in keeping with astronomical sci- 
ence, the facts of bolany, zoology, and 
ethnology, as well as with the cosmogo- 


OF HUMANITY. 


nies of all nations as far as they come 
to us through a genuine tradition. The 
order of the Creation is found remark- 
ably accordant with the best researches 
of science, and is the last that would 
come to us from a rude people reveling 
in the mere conjectures of a primitive 
and lively fancy. 

The material creation, with all the 
outcomes of vegetable and animal life, 
is declared to be the result of a Sov- 
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ereign mind; the earth brings forth 
because tho creative voice commands, 
‘* Let the earth bring forth grass, the 
herb yielding seed —whose seed is in it- 
self.” ‘‘Let the waters bring forth 
abundantly.” ‘‘ Let the earth bring 
forth abundantly, the living creature 
after his kind, cattle and creeping things 
and beasts of the earth after his kind.” 
The earth is made germinative only 
through the fact of the creative spirit. 
Matter is seen to have no mind ; nothing 
comes from nothing ; earth is the result 
of earth, and mind only originates with 
mind ; just as life can only spring from 
life. The law of development works 
here, but only as under Divine control. 

So far we have only the record of an 
earth-producing power beneath an Al- 
mighty energy. Only animal life is thus 
far apparent. Next we come to the 
human and mental. A vast chasm has 
to be passed from the mere material to 
the intellectual. New forces must now 
be brought into operation. A seeming 


consultation is held in the palace of 


Omnipotence. ‘‘ And God said let us 
make man in our image, after our like- 
ness.” What the earth could only pro- 
duce according to God's will; now the 
Creator must begin to work as with his 
own hands. Mere animal natures must 
have an animal origin, but not thus 
with a mental and spiritual being. So 
God creates the physical of man from 
the dust of the ground, and the spiritual 
being, the inner man, from his own 
nature. The words are remarkable, 
‘*Make man in our image and like- 
ness ;” make him a being of divine as- 
pirations ; a creature of reason, hope, 
accountability, and immortality. The 
Divine essence is breathed into him 
and he becomes ‘‘a living soul,”’ never 
to know annihilation or mental death. 
There is not the shade of an idea that 
God took an ape ora gorilla, and, im- 
proving his shape or cranial develop- 
ments, gave to the world an improved 
simious quadrumana, saying, ‘‘ Behold 
aman!” If any choose to believe this 


dogma, and call that science which 
never has or can be proved, let him take 
what intellectualism he can out of it; 
for ourselves we get neither reason nor 
stimulus from it. 

Another thought presents itself ; this 
creation of the masculine was in the 
outside world, not in the inside Eden. 
Adam’s eyes were not opened upon Para- 
dise, but in the large world of his sub- 
sequent wanderings. Soon after Eden 
is planted and the man is put into it, 
what follows reads as very natural. He 
is alone in his garden of beauty. We 
need not read the statement with sur- 
prise. A garden-solitude would soon 
become a Siberian-desert to social, hu- 
man nature. Adam was then with but 
half his being ; one half of a first hu- 
manity. He might have talked to the 
trees, the streams, the hills, the animals, 
but he could get no intelligent reply. 
A mildly pleasing solitude of unbroken 
continuance would in turn become a 
peopled latitude of sighs and complain- 
ing echoes. Hence the Lord, to teach a 
moral lesson to all the race, said, ‘*‘ It is 
not good that mau should be alone; I 
will make him a helpmeet for him.” 
Now woman appears in the scene. 

‘* arth was a wilderness, the garden 
was a wild. And man, the hermit, 
sighed till woman smiled.” Here we 
have a lesson of development worth 
consideration. Woman was made in 
Eden, man in the outside world. There 
was to be a fitting place for her coming, 
and that was a God-planted garden. It 
was to serve as a symbol of woman’s 
responsibility to make home and the 
family the paradise attraction of all 
time. Made in the Eden of the new 
made world, it is her office to make the 
sociables of existence the means of im- 
provement and happiness. The two 
oldest institutions of time are, the Sab- 
bath first, and marriage next ; and the 
one may be always depended upon to 
sustain the other. Home is to be the 
sanctuary of the affections ; the mother 
the maker of home, and the wife the 
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enter of its attraction. There is another 
thought in this genesis of humanity 
which has been generally overlooked. 


The gift of woman required not only a 


better location for her reception, but 
an improved order for her formation. 
Man, as we have seen, was created in 
the outside world; woman in Eden; 
man was fashioned from the soil he trod 
upon, woman was made out of man; 
made out of flesh and blood; made 
from sympathetic nature to feel tenderly 
for the sufferings of her race. The 
feminine was, for many reasons, de- 
signed to be an improvement upon the 
masculine. Man may excel in reason, 
but woman is his superior in conscience; 
he may claim supremacy in the intel- 
lectual, but she will generally be the 
uppermost in the moral and devotional, 
the merciful and the forgiving, The 
Scotch poet says of Nature, ‘‘ Her pren- 
tice hand she tried on man, and then 
she made the lasses ;’ and he was not 
erroneous in his ideal. It is not a preju- 
dice to affirm that women should be 
more moral and religious than men. 
The Bible narrative of her formation 
would lead us to confidently expect it. 
It would be strangely disappointing if 
we did not find more women in our 
churches than men. Strange indeed, 
if the woman’s seed is to bruise the 
serpent’s head, if she, the original, were 
not the patroness of piety. If wisdom 
and valor make the dignity of manhood, 
then should goodness and devotion 
be the crown of womanhood. There have 
been martyrs for the truth, but not 
more grandly than have been women. 
** First, that which is natural then 
that whichis spiritual.” Women are the 
last and the better outcome of men; 
and we believe that in the coming fu- 
ture, she that was ‘‘last at the cross and 
earliest at the tomb,” has, under the 
leadership of Him who sitteth on the 
throne to make all things new, a vaster 
work to do for the redemption of the 
world than we have as yet seen. Where 
we have had one Deborah, we have got 


to see a hundred ; Where one Huldah, 
time will present to us a thousand ; 
where one Dorcas has been a minister 
of Mercy, ten thousand are waiting to 
come in; and where four daughters of 
Phillip have prophesied, great is the 
multitude of the female preachers of 
righteousness already at the door. If wo- 
man, as we have seen, is of Eden make, 
and the outcome of the better part of 
man; and if there have been different 
dispensations for the reformation of the 
world, who shall deny that another is 
now opening in answer to the Divine 
prophesy—‘‘ And it. shall come to pass 
in the last days that I will pour out my 
spirit upon all flesh, and on my hand- 
maidens I will pour out of my spirit, 
and they shall prophesy.” God himself 
is the interpreter of His word, and He 
is now giving the prophesy a practical 
fulfillment of its meaning. Women are 
entering into all the professions, of 
medicine, law, and theology. If they give 
proof of their ability to honor them, who 
shall say they shall not labor in them ? 
If a woman can plead for Morality, Tem- 
perance, and Religion, who shall dare to 
forbid her? If she multiplies converts 
to holiness, who shall have the temerity 
to withstand the Master who sent her, 
and whose indorsement her work ex- 
hibits to the world? It is within the 
memory of this generation that Miss 
Fanny Wright filled our largest halls 
and theatres to hear her eloquent out- 
pourings against revealed religion ; and 
who shall forbid the educated women of 
Christianity, with better heads, hearts, 
tongues, and more enlarged culture 
than the last age could give, on grander 
platforms than Miss Wright ever had, 
to inspire the people with the living 
thoughts of God ? The curriculums have 
measurably had their day, and the time 
has come when the theories of men 
must give way to the order of Nature 
and God. It was a legend of the Dark 
Ages, that when an image of the Virgin 
saluted Bernard as he entered the 
church, ‘‘ Good morning, Bernard ;” he 
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replied, ‘‘ Your ladyship has forgotten 
herself. It is not lawful for women to 
speak in the church.” Yet in this the 
saint was just where many, in these 
more enlightened times, who should 
have learned better, are not ashamed to 
utter their folly. Truth has no sex in 
which it is under obligation to make 
known its essential teachings. ‘‘In 
Jesus Christ,” who is embodied Reality, 
‘*there is neither male nor female.” 
Wherever there is a human being who 


has anything to communicate for the 
salvation of a suffering world, he is 
under the highest obligation, believing, 
to make it known. What he has seen 
and heard in this great temple of the 
universe, needful to be known, he would 
be apostate to righteousness to keep 
under lock and key in the sanctuary of 
his soul. If it were not so, the genesis 
of humanity would have been differ- 
ently ordered. 
JOHN WAUGH. 


—_— 0 


NOTABLE PEOPLE OF THE DAY.—No. 


GEN. OLIVER 0. HOWARD. 


T is not often that one hears the voice 
of a prominent military officer in 
meetings devoted to religious and re- 
formatory affairs. But when such a 
voice is heard and we know that it 
comes from a man whose interest is not 
prompted by passing sentiment, but 
based upon earnest conviction and de- 
sire to do his part, we can not wonder at 
the respectful attention that he receives. 
General Howard is sometimes mentioned 
as the Havelock of America because of 
his active Christian life, in the midst of 
a soldier’s duties. Trained as he was in 
youth for the career of the soldier, he 
has shown with rare consistency that a 
man may be true to the Christian pro- 
fession in so hard a vocation. Indeed, 
the army of every civilized nation needs 
to be well salted with sincere religious 
officers and men, for the life of the 
soldier in camp and field is most try- 
ing to moral integrity. Would there 
were many of the moral stamp of our 
subject and of Stonewall Jackson, the 
Confederate leader ! 

Oliver Otis Howard was born at Leeds, 
Maine, in 1830, and is now therefore 
sixty years of age. He is descend- 
ed from an English family which 
settled at Bridgewater, Mass., where for 
several generations the name held an 
honored place. His great-grandfather, 
Seth Howard, fought in the Revolution- 
ary War and attained the rank of Cap- 


tain. Rowland B. Howard, the father 
of the General, married Eliza, daughter 
of Oliver Otis, of Scituate, Mass., from 
whom he derives his first names. 

After acquiring the rudiments of edu- 
cation at the district school he was sent 
to the Academy at Hallowell, residing 
in the house of his uncle, the Hon. John 
Otis, then a member of Congress. Sub- 
sequently, he studied at Monmouth and 
Yarmouth Academies, until he was 
ready to enter Bowdoin College, from 
which he was graduated in 1850. 
Thence he went to West Point graduat- 
ing from there in 1854. 

Strong temperance principles charac- 
terized him in those days. In his first 
term he declined to join a companion 
on some festive occasion in a bottle of 
wine, and being reminded that great 
men had always had a liking for intoxi- 
cants, replied that if it were necessary 
to drink to be a great man, he would 
rather never be great. In those days it 
was deemed respectable to tip the glass, 
especially among military men. Hence 
he had no easy task in adhering to his 
temperance resolutions, yet he did so 
throughout his career at West Point. 

His first position after leaving West 
Point was at Watervliet, N. Y. Shortly 
after attaining the rank of second lieu- 
tenant he secured a twenty days’ leave 
of absence, and running down to Maine 
he was married toa lady whom he had 
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known in his boyhood. A year later 
the young husband and wife were sep- 
arated by the call to military service. 
Mrs. Howard went home to her friends, 
and her husband went to Florida to 
serve against the Seminoles. During 
that conflict the gentleness and human- 
ity which have distinguished his later 
years were first observed, and were 
united with daring and valor. At the 
close of the Seminole war he received 


and the guests raised their bumpers of 
wine to drink it. The Colonel duly re- 
sponded, but his glass was filled with 
water. ‘‘The true beverage of a sol- 
dier,” he said, ‘‘is cold water, and in 
this I pledge you.” Every glass was 
lowered and his health was drank in 
water. The regiment marched to Wash- 
ington, and shortly afterward—in Sep- 
tember, 1861, Colonel Howard received 
his star, and became Brigadier General 


ig ! 


GEN. 0. O. 


the appointment of mathematical in- 
structor at the military academy, and 
husband and wife were again united. 
Shortly after the opening of the Civil 
War Howard received the appointment 
of Colonel to the Third Maine Regiment 
of volunteers, and resigned his commis- 
sion in the regular army to accept it. At 
the dinner given at the Astor House, New 
York, to the officers of the regiment, 
the health of the Colonel was proposed, 
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HOWARD. 


of volunteers. He took part in the first 
battle of Bull Run, and after that disas- 
ter to the Union arms went into camp 
near Alexandria, Va., to drill and in- 
struct his men. 

At the battle of Fair Oaks he lost his 
right arm, it having been struck twice 
by the enemy's shot. He was with Mc- 
Clellan in the celebrated Peninsular 
Campaign, and occupied prominent 
places in that disastrous experience. 
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Later he was conspicuous at Gettysburg, 
and bore a worthy part before Chatta- 
nooga. He was placed in command of 
the Fourth Corps shortly afterward, and 
made the campaign from Chattanooga 
to Atlanta. As commander of thearmy 
of the Tennessee, he led the right wing 
of Sherman’s army from Atlanta to Sa- 
vannah, and thence northward in the 
march which terminated in the surren- 
der of Johnson. 

After the war he served as Commis- 
sioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau, a 
place that involved large responsibilities 
and great labor. Since that time he 
has been in charge of operations in 
the West and on the Pacific Coast 
against the Indians. At present he is in 
charge of a post on the Atlantic border. 
Wherever he is, Gen. Howard’s fervent 
religious spirit and interest in philan- 
thropic works show themselves, and he 
is in frequent demand as a lecturer on 
topics relating to social morality and 
reform. 

The engraving that is given resembles 
General Howard but does not convey the 
full expression of his kind face. Who- 
ever has been in his society must have 
felt the genial and amiable spirit of the 
man, for there is nothing of the hauteur 
and severe reserve that most military 
men of high station indicate among 
strangers. He assumes nothing, but 
aims to be friendly and gentle toward 
all. In his relations with the world he 
is earnest and bold as regards one thing, 
the assertion of the need of Christian 
truth to all,and he is an undaunted 
champion of that truth in any circle 
that may challenge his utterance. 


B. G. NORTHRUP, LL.D. 


IT is appropriate in these delightful 
days of advanced spring-time to have a 
word to say on topics that relate to rural 
life. The unfolded leaves, with their 
fresh green, speak to us of life’s renewal 
and suggest to the townsman desires 
and yearnings that can have their real- 
ization only in the country, where na- 





ture, not artifice, fills the land with 
simple, joyous beauty. We love the 
natural, and pity him who does not. 
We approve all endeavor to extend the 
influence of the natural, especially in 
its association with the beautiful. One 
of the movements that has done very 
much for the people is that called ‘ vil- 
lage improvement.” It has converted 
many a bare and dusty country town 
into a leafy, shady retreat tbat the 
chance visitor would pronounce charm- 
ing. It has introduced new thoughts 
and employments into many a dull 
community, and so aroused into most 
agreeable activity elements of social 
sympathy that were not supposed to ex- 
ist there. The name that stands at the 
head of this paragraph is recognized by 
many as entitled to much respect in this 
connection, as the man it designates has 
given so much of his talent and time to 
village improvement. Not only has he 
sought to make two blades of grass 
grow where before there was only one, 
but he has caused trees to be planted in 
districts where there were none, or some 
scraggy, misshapen wood growth em- 
phasized the popular neglect of their 
surroundings. 

Dr. Northrup was born and bred on a 
farm, and although beset with hardship 
and privation in youth, he never lost 
his love for the country. Determined 
to secure a good education, he worked 
his way along until Yale gave him a 
diploma and he was accepted as the pas- 
tor of a church in Massachusetts. Be- 
lieving most heartily in free education, 
be gave of his time to the advocacy of 
that belief, and in a few years had drawn 
the attention of New England educators. 
The Massachusetts Board of Education 
appointed him Agent, and for ten years 
he served in that capacity. Then he 
was made Secretary of the Connecticut 
Board of Education. This position he 
held for sixteen years, during which, in 
the face of an opposition which would 
have daunted any less determined advo- 
cate, he was the leading agent in mak- 
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ing the schools of Connecticut by law 
free to all. 

In 1867 the Massachusetts Board 
-of Education expressed ‘‘much regret 
at his resignation of the office he 
has filled with great ability and accept- 
ance, and their high appreciation of 
his fidelity and devotion to his duties, 
and the good he has accomplished for 
the schools of Massachusetts.” Similarly, 
‘the Report of the Connecticut Board of 
Education, issued in January, 1883, 


ment of town and district libraries, have 
been of great value to the State.” 
During the past five or six years Dr. 
Northrup’s old love for the beautiful in 
nature has been mainly influential in his 
active life, and has made him well known 
in many of the States. He has traveled 
and lectured in behalf of ‘‘ Village Im- 
provement Societies” with unremitting 
earnestness, and hungreds of these prac- 
tical sources of zxsthetic development 
have been organized by him. The re- 





DR. B. G. NORTHRUP. 


‘contains a very complimentary review 
-of his labors during the sixteen years of 
his administration, ‘‘which produced 
lasting and important results of great 
benefit to the entire State.” One of the 
many forms in which this influence was 
-exerted is shown by the following state- 
ment, also from the Report: ‘ Mr. 
Northrup’s efforts to suppress the sale of 
‘injurious reading, to disseminate infor- 
mation concerning good books, to arouse 
interest in wholesome and profitable 
literature, and to promote the establish- 


sults so obtained could not but command 
general approval. The N. Y. Evening 
Post said: ‘‘There are very few men 
capable of working as Mr. Northrup has 
done for many years in a systematic 
effort to arouse enthusiasm for rural 
improvements, in which his apostleship 
has long been a beneficent influence.” 
His scheme for planting ‘‘ Centennial 
Trees” in 1876, a suggestion then sec- 
onded by the press of Connecticut and 
transmitted across the continent; his 
offer of a dollar prize ‘‘ to every boy and 
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girl who should plant or cause to be 
planted five Centennial trees” (an offer 
which met with an unexpected response 
over the State) ; the gift of 5,000 trees to 
the townof his residence, and numerous 
prizes in money to stimulate tree-plant- 
ing, all betoken his regard for the 
timber interests of the country, the tre- 
mendous value of which to our people 
now and in the future is beyond ques- 
tion. 

Such an organization as that shown 
by the portrait ‘‘speaks for itself.” It 
is the head and face of the teacher, and 
combines also elements of the business 
manager. Dr. Northrup could not be 


satisfied with a simple routine, a voca- 
tion that would restrict effort or 
thought. He has aggressive principles 
in his mental constitution that incline 
him to a broad field of action and to 
novel enterprises. He has much of 
philosophy in his way of considering 
things, but rarely loses sight of the 
practical side. Hence he should be ex- 
cellent as an adviser. The law, we 
think, would have secured a rare jurist 
had he devoted himself to its pursuit ; 
but in the line of his effort as it is the 
community has lost nothing, but rather 
gained much. 
EDITOR. 


— oem 


SKETCHES IN PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
GEORGE COMBE, 2. 


Dr. Andrew Combe returned to Edin- 
burgh the following December, when 
the brothers entered earnestly into the 
work of propagating Phrenology, and in 


February, 1820, they, with the Rev. 
David Welsh, Mr. Brownlee, advocate, 
Mr. William Waddell, W. S., and Mr. 
Lindsey Mackersey, accountant, estab- 
lished the Phrenological Society, which 
rapidly grew in members and influence, 
so that in December, 1823, the Edin- 
burgh Phrenological Journal was 
started, soon after which several influ- 
ential serial publications opened their 
columns to the discussion of the merits 
of Phrenology, and of Combe’s Essays. 
One incident resulting from the publi- 
cation of his essays gave him much 
pleasure. A lady wrote to him express- 
ing, deep gratitude for the consolation 
afforded her by the reading of it. A 
brother to whom she was greatly at- 
tached had committed suicide and she 
was made very sad for fear his soul 
would be lost, and could find no relief 
from her misery. After suffering thus 
for five years she had the good fortune 
to read Combe’s article on Cautiousness, 
which explained to her that her brother 
was a sufferer from disease which had 
caused him to commit that act ; and her 


grateful thanks to Mr. Combe for a book 
which explained this to her was a de- 
light to him to think that Phrenology 
could thus relieve sorrow. 

The more he studied the moral bear- 
ings of Phrenology, the more thorough- 
ly did he become convinced that. it 
might confer a great blessing on human- 
ity by directing the education of indi- 
viduals ; and also reduce crime by the 
discovery of propensities that would 
naturally lead to it, but might be obvi- 
ated by self-control, and the training of 
nobler faculties. 

The Phrenological Society, which 
started with six members in February, 
1820, increased to thirty-three members 
in 1821. They were admitted on pay- 
ment of a guinea each. Many persons 
became willing to investigate thesystem 
and believe it if they found it based on 
scientific and philosophical principles. 
Dr. Chalmers called upon Combe to see 
the casts. He had but half an hour to 
spare, but spent an hour and a half, 
having read the Essays on Phrenology 
with pleasure ; he became much inter- 
ested, and discussed the new theories 
among his friends. 

‘*Tt was Combe’s persistent advocacy of 
its principles, and his insistance upon its 
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truth which, at length, on the appearance of 
his ‘ Essays’ obtained for the system a pa- 
tient and respectful hearing. Crowds 
gathered round him, and the demand for 
admission to see his Casts became so great 
that he was unable to accommodate all. A 
Mr. Neill established a shop for the sale of 
casts, and the demand for them was so 
great that it occupied his whole time to the 
exclusion of other business.” 


As was to be expected the opponents 
were not idle. In the Glasgow Medical 
Society Combe's Essays were excluded 
from the library. Ministers preached 
against Phrenology, claiming that it 
tended to materialism, and of course to 
infidelity. In the Edinburgh Medical 
Society a member read an essay in its 
favor, which led to a debate pursued 
with so much energy that it lasted till 2 
o'clock in the morning, and the crowd 
was so great that Mr. Combe himself 
could not gain admittance. 

And thus the excitement grew in 
various places and showed that the 
interest in the study of the mind, and 
the organs through which it is mani- 
fested, was not to be quenched. Even 
the ‘Turnip Hoax” failed to bring the 
reproach upon Mr. Combe as the leading 
British representative of Phrenology, 
which its perpetrators hoped and ex- 
pected, although they attempted several 
years later to make the world believe 
the effort was successful. The story is 
too good not to be recorded here, and is 
as follows : 

‘In April, 1821, an attempt was made to 
play off a hoax on Combe, which, even if 
it had succeeded, would not have justified 
the observations made by Christopher 
North in the ‘ Noctes’ two years afterward. 
There the hoax is represented as having 
been successful, and the phrenologists as 
utterly confounded and condemned out of 
their own mouths. But the following is the 
true story of the turnip hoax: A medical 
gentleman in Edinburgh (a relative of Dr. 
Gordon, the author of the Hdinburgh Re- 
view article) with the help of a friend who 
was a painter, modeled a turnip into the 
shape of a human head. A cast was taken 


from this model, and was forwarded to 
Combe with the request that he would favor 
the sender with his observations on the 
talents and dispositions indicated by the 
head. It was added that the cast was from 
the skull of a person of uncommon char- 
acter. Combe instantly detected the trick, 
and got Abram—his brother—who had some 
reputation in his private circle as a verse 
maker, to write a parody on the ‘ Man of 
Thessaly,’ which was pasted on the brow of 
the cast, and then it was returned. 


‘There was a man in Edinburgh, 
And he was wondrous wise, 

He went into a turnip field 
And cast about his eyes. 

And when he cast his eyes about, 
He saw the turnips fine ; 

‘ How many are there here,’ he said, 
‘ That likeness bear to mine.’ 

‘So very like they are, indeed, 
No sage I’m sure could know, 

This turnip head which I have on 
From those which here do grow! 

He pulled a turnip from the ground; 
A cast from it was thrown : 

He sent it to a Spurzheimite, 
And passed it for his own. 

And so, indeed, it truly was 
His own in every sense: 

For cast and joke alike were made, 
Allat his own expense.’ 


‘*The author of the hoax called on the 
following day and assured Mr. Combe that 
he meant no offense, and intended only a 
joke. Mr. Combe replied that he treated 
the matter entirely as such; and that if the 
author of it was satisfied with his part of 
the wit, no feeling of uneasiness remained 
on the other side.” Two years later, namely, 
May, 1823, Blackwood’s Magazine contained 
the garbled or false statement of this oc- 
currence. 

In the following December Mr. 
Combe and others started the Quarterly 
called the Edinburgh Phrenological 
Journal, and Miscellany, and in the 
first number he gave the foregoing ac- 
count, adding the following remarks : 

‘*A human skull is an object which it is 
possible to imitate; and if, in the instance in 
question, or in any other instance, the imi- 
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tation had been perfect, a cast from the fac- 
simile would have been just as completely 
indicative of natural talents and dispositions 
as a cast 1rom the original skull itself, sup- 
posing Phrenology to have a foundation in 
nature. There was a lack, therefore, not 
only of wit, but of judgment in the very 
conception of the trick. If the imitation 
was complete, no difference could exist be- 
twixt a cast from a turnip, and a cast from 
the skull which it was made exactly to 
resemble ; if it was imperfect, the author of 
the joke, by its very departure from nature, 
encountered an evident risk of his design 
being detected, and becoming himself, the 
butt of the very ridicule which he meant to 
direct against the phrenologist. This has 
been the actual result. The imitation was 
execrably bad, and the cast smelt so 
strongly of turnip, that a cow could 
have discovered its origin. An experienced 
phrenologist was the last person on whom 
the deception could pass ; but all heads are 
alike—all turnips are heads, and all heads 
are turnips on the very showing of the anti- 
phrenologists.” 


Thus we see that Mr Combe was able 
to turn their wit against themselves ; 
and not only on this, but on several 
later occasions, notably the ‘‘ Letter of 
the Emperor of China to Dr. Thomas 
Sewall on the merits of Phrenology,” 
written by Mr. Combe, while he was in 
America in 1839. 

The Medical Society of Edinburgh 
gave out the question, ‘‘ Does Phrenol- 
ogy afford a satisfactory explanation of 
the moral and intellectual faculties of 
man?” as asubject of an essay by one of 
its members. The duty to write upon it 
was transferred by arrangement to Mr. 
Andrew Combe, and the evening of 
November 21, 1823, was fixed for hear- 
ing the paper, and discussing its merits. 
The paper was read by the president in 
the chair for the evening. At its con- 
clusion the president invited the mem- 
bers to express their sentiments, and 
added a request that the visitora would 
consider themselves members for the 
evening. This debate was animated, 
and continued till two o’clock in the 


morning,* when it was adjourned 
to seven o'clock of the evening of No- 
vember 25, at which time the discussion 
re-commenced and continued without 
interruption till nearly four o'clock the 
the next morning. The negative was 
supported chiefly by the members of the 
society, and the advocates of Phrenology 
were the visitors. The society refused 
to allow the Phrenological Journal to 
report the arguments, but the members 
afterward claimed to have ‘‘ completely 
refuted Phrenology and put it down for 
ever,’”’ though there was no vote of the 
society on the question. The Editor of 
the Phrenological Journal was served 
with an application to the Court of Ses- 
sion for an injunction to restrain him 
from publishing the debate, copious notes 
of which he had obtained—until farther 
orders from Court. These legal steps 
being taken by the society created so 
great an inquiry, that it was in reality 
better for the cause than any report in 
the Journal could be, for their efforts 
at repression of the report could not 
repress the public curiosity thus aroused. 
It gave an unexpected impetus to inves- 
tigation, and the editor’s courtesy and 
honest endeavor to look at the opinions 
of opponents from their standpoint 
gained for him and the cause personal 
friends, while it turned the shafts of 
opposition from many who had pre- 
viously classed themselves with those 
who were disbelievers. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Combe’s zeal 
and enthusiasm he was calm and sys- 
tematic in his manner of teaching and 
of studying. His ‘‘Essays on Phre- 
nology ” sold better than he had expect- 
ed, and in preparing for a new edition 
he caused the book to be bound in two 
volumes, with alternate blank leaves for 
emendations and additions, which en- 
abled him to extend his Essays into a 
‘*System of Phrenology.” He also 
gained admission for articles on the sub- 


* Mr. Combe, without preparation, spoke for two 
hours in defense of the system. 
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ject into various magazines and news- 
papers, and his reputation extended from 
his native burgh even to France and 
America, from which directions he be- 
gan to receive letters of thanks and con- 
gratulations and of inquiry. 

Early in 1822 he became impressed 
with a desire to acquire the art of dis- 
secting the brain according to the prac- 
tice of Dr. Spurzheim in his lectures in 
Edinburgh and elsewhere, and in the 
course of little more than a year he had 
mastered the chief difficulties. When 
he was in America in 1838, 1839, and 
1840 he could dissect the brain perfectly 
and gained the admiration of many 
prominent physicians. 

In Februray, 1822, Combe announced 
his first course of lectures, to begin May 
14 and end in July, to the Phrenologi- 
cal Society, in their hall in Clyde street, 
members to be admitted gratis, and 
non-members for two guineas for the 
course. He felt that he had a vocation 
to speak in public, and had regretted that 
fate had not placed him at the bar in- 
stead of at the desk. He was also very 
desirous to see the science stand so 
popularly before the public as to 
turn thetide against the malignity ex- 
pressed by the attacks of Prof. Wilson 
and others. 

Dr. Andrew Combe returned to Edin- 
burgh in season to render important 
assistance to his brother in his first 
course of lectures, by dissecting the 
brain of an ox or animal of some kind 
at first, and later the human brain. 
These lectures were so well appreciated 
that Mr. Combe announced another 
course to begin in November, and added 
many new disciples to the ranks of 
Phrenology, and not only that but the 
friends of the science in London became 
so interested in them as to invite him 
there, to lecture, which invitation 
he declined on the ground that he did 
not consider himself qualified to present 
the subject in the metropolis, as he 
would wish it to be presented ; for he 
felt the importance of it and would not 


willingly do anything to bring it into 
disrepute. He wrote to Dr. Elliotson, 
who was one of those who had invited 
him, ‘“‘I am by no means a popular 
lecturer here. This is my first public 
course, therefore do not deceive yourself 
as to what I am able to perform. No 
vox populi would accompany me to. 
London to excite curiosity or command 
respect there. Therefore, consider that 
a failure would be truly a serious mat- 
ter.” 

Mr. Combe was often solicited to ex- 
amine the heads of men who afterward 
became celebrated for some peculiarity 
of talent, and being very careful in his. 
delineations he seldom erred in his esti- 
mates. Of his ability in this direction 
he said : 

‘* The chances of error are numerous, and 
my skill is positively small. Errors and 
every misconception are visited first on my 
head and then on the science, and no argu- 
ment is listened to in explanation of the 
supposed mistake.” 

Mr. Combe and his co-adjutors felt the 
necessity of a medium through which 
to reply to the many misstatements and 
witticisms—so called—aimed against 
Phrenology, and gaining confidence 
from the success and sale of his books, 
and encouraged by followers who were 
as enthusiastic as himself, he obtained 
(in May, 1823,) estimates for the printing 
of a quarterly Phrenological Journal, 
the first number being issued the follow- 
ing December, in the Introductory 
Statement to which Mr. Combe took oc- 
casion to let opponents see how they 
would be exhibited for their false state- 
ments and ridicule—a course which he 
could not pursue while he had no jour- 
nal through which he might defend him- 
self and the science. 

That was the first phrenological serial 
ever issued, and it was continued 
twenty years, costing much time and 
labor to those connected with it, for they 
all worked gratuitously, and the finan- 
cial success was barely sufficient for its 
expenses. Mr. Combe did not expect to. 
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make pounds, shillings and pence by 
the Journal, but ‘‘counted only upon 
its influence in diffusing a knowledge of 
the science which he believed to ‘be of 
much importance to humanity, and 
he never expressed a regret for the time 
and money it cost.” The responsibility 
and expense of the publication were 
shared with him by Dr. Combe, Dr. R. 
Poole, Mr. William Scott, W. S., and 
Mr. James Simpson, and later by Mr. 
Robert Cox, Mr. Combe’s nephew. Dr. 
Poole was its editor the first year. 
Combe’s mind and pen did not cease 
their efforts with the closing of the Jour- 
nal, however, but book succeeded book 
until he published ‘‘A System of Phre- 
nology,” ‘‘The Elements of Phrenol- 
ogy,” ‘Outlines of Phrenology,” 
‘*Moral Philosophy,” ‘‘ Notes on the 
United States of North America,” 
‘*Phrenology Applied to Painting and 
Sculpture,” ‘‘ The Life and Correspond- 
ence of Andrew Combe,” ‘‘ The Princi- 


ples of Criminal Legislation and Prison 
Discipline Investigated,” ‘‘ Lectures on 
Popular Education,” ‘‘ What Should 


Secular Education Embrace?” ‘ Re- 
marks on National Education,” ‘‘On 
Capital Punishment,” ‘‘The Constitu- 
tion of Man,” ‘‘An Answer to the At- 
tack on the ‘Constitution of Man,’” 
the ‘‘Relation Between Science and 
Religion,” and many sketches and mag- 
azine articles in defence or descriptive of 
Phrenology and the benefits to be de- 
rived from its application in every-day 
life. 

In 1824, although but thirty-six years 
old, his hair turned white and helped to 
make him look much older than he was. 
His Self-Esteem was large, and in his 
respect for himself he gained the re- 
spect of those with whom he came in 
contact. 

In April of that year his professional 
duties called him to London, where, 
being obliged to wait a few days, he 
made himself acquainted with the stand- 
ing of the science there, gave instruc- 
tions in the examination of heads, and 


delivered two lectures to the Phrenolog-- 
ical Society and made very influential. 
converts. He wrote to Spurzheim urg- 
ing him to return to London and lecture, 
which he did in 1825. 

In October, 1824, Combe, by invitation. 
from influential citizens of Glasgow, 
made his first appearance there as a lec- 
turer to a large audience, among whom 
were two private lecturers on anatomy,. 
who soon began to teach the principles. 
of Phrenology to their pupils. 

Previous to his visit to Glasgow he 
delivered a popular course in Edinburgh 
to which ladies were invited, and the re- 
sult was so satisfactory that he repeat- 
ed the experiment the next winter with 
equal success. 

His perseverance, patience under try- 
ing circumstances, gentlemanly con- 
duct, wisdom, earnestness, and all those 
characteristics which at length win suc- 
cess, commanded the admiration of 
many who doubted the truth of the 
science, and also of such as hither- 
to had altogether repudiated it. This 
state of feeling toward Mr. Combe and 
his efforts toward popularizing the cause 
were so fully appreciated by the mem- 
bers of the Phrenological Society that 
they gave tangible expression thereof on 
Dec. 22, 1824, in the following manner : 


“Mr. Combe was invited to dinner in 
Oman’s Hotel, and there, Mr. Simpson, as 
chairman, presented him with a massive 
silver goblet bearing this inscription: ‘From 
the Phrenological Society to George Combe, 
Esquire, its founder, as a mark of respect 
and gratitude.’ In acknowledging the com- 
pliment paid to him Combe mentioned two 
facts of interest to the Society, viz., that the 
first suggestion of the institution proceeded 
from the Rev. David Welsh, then present, 
and that it was Mr. James Brownelee who 
had first introduced Combe to Spurzheim.” 

In 1825 the second edition of Combe’s 
system of Phrenology was issued, and 
in making a mention of the fact the 
Phrenological Journal improves the 
opportunity thus afforded, to speak of 
some of his characteristics, and gave 
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him credit for being judicious, zealous, 
unostentatious, indefatigable; persever- 
ing in his endeavor to disseminate a 
knowledge of the doctrines of Gall and 
Spurzheim, and by adapting the appli- 
cation of those doctrines to the needs of 
those to be benefited he had succeeded 
beyond the warmest hopes and antici- 
pations of its friends, and added, ‘“‘ the 
speedy prevalence of the science is now 
no longer a matter of doubt, the load of 
ridicule and abuse once heaped upon it 
is now removed, and we have the sat- 
isfaction of hearing even our enemies 
allow that the subject is one that de- 
serves attention.” 

Mr. Combe was in 1825 revolving 
those thoughts that culminated in the 
production of the ‘Constitution of 
Man,” an outcome in great part from 
those religious doubts that germinated 
in his childhood, and, by the aid of 
Phrenology, were wrought out, and in 
this manner he solved the problem to 
his own satisfaction of the reconcilia- 
tion of Divine grace with the condi- 
tion of man. 

His first public declaration of his 
theories in this direction was given in 
an essay read to the Phrenological So- 
ciety, Feb. 2, 1826, entitled, ‘‘ Human 
Responsibility as affected by Phrenol- 
ogy.” This essay was received with in- 
terest, and the author was requested to 
print it, but its discussion was postponed 
till the next meeting, two weeks later, 
when doubts regarding the principles 
advanced were expressed by some, and 
fears, bewilderment, horror and indig- 
nation took possession of some who 
evidently did not comprehend his philos- 
ophy, and feared lest it should prove 
subversive of both Phrenology and 
Christianity. Ina letter written to Rev. 
Dr. Welsh he gives a little insight as 
to its conception and the process of 
its production. He says: 


‘*Right or wrong, it was the spirit of in- 
spiration that produced it, for it poured 
forth in torrents from the pen at the rate of 
four and a haif of my close manuscript pages 


per hour, without premeditation, and almost 
without requiring a word of alteration in 
the style. I see an immense field of practi- 
cal application of the principles before me, 
and feel convinced that my philosophic 
labors, if life and health remain, are only 
beginning; and now all fear and doubt and 
hesitation are removed. ‘ I have got a hold 
of the principle of the Divine administra- 
tion, and most holy, perfect, and admirable 
it appears. Now I cap say for the first time 
in my life that I love God with my whole 
heart and soul and mind, because now I see 
Him as an object altogether gratifying to 
Benevolence, Veneration, Hope, Ideality, 
Conscientiousness, Comparison, and Caus- 
ality. * * * To you I write this be- 
cause you like to know the workings of the 
inner man, and have kindred feelings.” 
Mr. Combe received such strenuous 
opposition from Mr. Scott, one of the 
assistant editors of the first five volumes 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and 
for whose opinion Mr. Combe had the 
profoundest respect, and who appealed 
for the withdrawal of the essay from 
circulation, that he agreed to withdraw 
it for six months, at the end of which 
time he would bring it out, expanded 
and applied, in his own name and on 
his own responsibility, unless more co- 
gent objections appeared than had yet 
been brought forward. Other members 
of the Society, among whom were seve- 
ral clergymen, believed that the essay 
afforded strong testimony in favor of 
Christianity. Mr. Combe’s convictions 
were unchanged, and the first draft of 
his ‘‘ Essay on the Constitution of Man 
and its Relations to External Objects” 
formed the substance of the concluding 
lectures of the course he delivered in 
the winter of 1826-1827, and created still 
greater excitement than the previous 
one, inasmuch as it was elaborated into 
a system. He was urged on the one 
hand to publish his views because they 
were calculated to benefit society; and 
on the other hand to suppress them, be- 
cause they were dangerous to the inter- 
ests of society, to Phrenology, and to 
his own reputation. a ¥..W. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF NELSON SIZER.] 


PHRENOLOGIOAL HEAD. 


MENTAL MECHANISM. No. ll. 
HOW FACULTIES WORK TOGETHER. 
It is interesting to study the moral and 


religious nature of man. Veneration 
was called by one person the ‘* Center” 
faculty. Those who manifest the quali- 
ties of the devotee in religion are likely 
to have Veneration larger than any 
other of the moral group. Located, as 
it is, in the center of the tophead, and 
surrounded by moral organs, there is a 
fitness in calling it the center faculty. 
Sometimes, when that is very active, it 
assumes supremacy over the co-ordinate 
faculties in that group. We have seen 
a likeness of Bishop Ives, of North Car- 
olina, in which the organ of Veneration 
was enormously developed, and Benev- 
olence, Spirituality, Hope, Conscien- 
tiousness, and Firmness seemed to be 
drawn up toward it like the abuttresses 
around a church, as if they had a spe- 
cial errand in giving particular support 
to that organ ; or like the swollen ele- 


vation of the tide on the bosom of the 
ocean, under the influence of the moon, 
or of the sun and moon together. If 
one could imagine the top of the head 
covered with a tight India rubber cap, 
and there were a fastening where Ven- 
eration comes, and it were gently lifted 
up three-fourths of an inch, it would 
manifest the appearance-of the head un- 
der consideration, and the parts around 
this center piece would bedrawn up and 
serve as a support to the center, just as 
a small hill in the center of a rolling 
lawn may be graded off at the top a little 
and filled in around so as to make a 
handsome central knoll in the middle of 
the field. If Veneration be exceedingly 
active, and the other moral and religious 
organs are also active, such a develop- 
ment would be the most natural thing 
in the world, since honoring and wor- 
shiping the Deity is the highest function 
of the religious nature. It would be 
natural for the other faculties to supple- 
ment and sustain the center faculty, and 
the injunction, ‘‘Fear God and keep 
his commandments” would seem to be 
the fit and appropriate exercise of these 
faculties. 

Benevolence in front of Veneration 
has the natural function of kindness, 
gentleness, and tenderness, whose office 
in the religious life is to look after the 
‘* lost sheep of the house of Israel,” and 
bring the lambs, the weak and ignorant 
‘*little ones” toward duty and right- 
eousness. The man of Samaria, who 


-has left an immortal memory, without 


leaving his name, exercised Benevo- 
lence, perhaps without much thought of 
God or other duty than that which he 
owed to an afflicted stranger. Certainly 
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the priest and Levite, who ‘‘ went by on 
the other side,” and would not come in 
contact with the stranger who had fallen 
among thieves, might have bad an active 
condition of Veneration, being a priest 
and a Levite, they doubtless were sacer- 
dotal in their culture and duties. ‘‘ These 
things they ought to have done and not 
left the other undone.” Those that fear 
God and work righteousness, and mani- 
fest sympathy, Veneration and Benevo- 


lence work in harmony, that is to say, : 


all the moral faculties work together. 
Occasionally we find Spirituality work- 
ing up toward Veneration, as in Bishop 
Ives, and then we conclude that the 
manifestation of the faculty is simply 
and purely religious. Occasionally Spir- 
ituality, or faith, seems to work outward, 
and co-operate with Ideality ; then we 
consider that it has a leaning toward 
invention, and the discovery of the 
mysterious and hitherto unknown, 
while, as we have before said in these 


articles, Ideality that is inspired by faith 
works with Constructiveness and the 
intellect to develop the hitherto un- 
known. 

Hope working toward Veneration 
gives a tendency toward religious hope, 
and leans toward that which is future, 


immortal, and invisible. Job showed 
wonderful veneration and trust in God, 
when in the depth of his trouble he cried 
out, ‘‘Though he slay me, yet will I 
trust in Him.” The world would call 
him a fanatic in faith and hope, a fanatic 
in devotion and trust in God. 

When Hope works outward toward 
Sublimity and Ideality, its function is of 
a less exalted sort. It works toward the 
prospect of secular benefit. Perhaps 
that class of brokers who are called bulls 
have that sort of Hope; at least, their 
Hope takes a secular turn, and they seek 
to lift, to buoy, and to boom the stocks 
they wish to have rise, and the newspa- 
per artist sometimes depicts those brokers 
as a row of bulls tossing something on 
their horns. While those who would 
work upon the pessimistic side, or un- 


hopeful, or fearful side, and would aim 
to pull stocks down are called bears, as 
if with their claws, they would reach up 
and pull that down which they wish to 
have depressed. The outward develop- 
ment of Hope seems to give its possessor 
a tendency to expect secular advantages 
and temporal benefit—‘‘a good day to- 
morrow,” when a journey is to be made 
or a picnic attended. While a man like 
Job, ignoring lands and cattle and pos- 
sessions, trusts in the ever living and 
immortal verities, and says, *‘ Though 
He slay me, yet will I trust in Him,” 
manifests that religious, up-reaching 
Hope that takes hold of everlasting 
things. 

We sometimes find men who are. re- 
markable for their religious steadfast- 
ness, and who refer everything to Prov- 
idence, and say, ‘‘I will reach home at 
the end of the month, God willing,” or 
‘*T will raise a crop of corn, please God, 
on such a field,” or ‘‘I will achieve 
such a result, God helping,” Such a 
man’s Firmness will be found developed 
toward Veneration, the anterior part of 
the organ. On the contrary, if we find 
Firmness working backward toward 
Self-esteem and Approbativeness, we 
will find a man who is resolute, head- 
strong, contrary, self-willed, and in- 
clined to say, when he has secured 
success, ‘‘ Mine own hand hath gotten 
me this.” He.does not say, with the 
blessing of God I have achieved fortune 
and fame. A man with anterior Firm- 
ness will show persistency, as if he 
followed the injunction which says, 
‘Trust ye in the Lord, forever, for 
in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting 
strength.” That kind of Firmness is 
persistent. Job probably had it as well 
as Hope. He took hold of God by Hope 
and by determination, as well as by 
faith. 

The organ of Conscientiousness, bound- 
ed within by Firmness, forward by Hope, 
outward by Caution, backward by Ap- 
probativeness and Self-esteem, will work 
in every direction. When it works 
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toward Firmness, the organs seem to 
play together in pairs. Conscientious- 
ness seeks to do and endure according 
to the right, and having done all that is 
righteous, to stand firmly. 


:0: 
LETTERS, AND POST OFFICE 
PEOPLE. 


ETTERS in their passage from 
writers to receivers have many 
aueer incidents. Considering the care- 
lessness and ignorance evinced by some 
writers in addressing letters, it appears 
marvelous how so many letters badly 
addressed ever get to their destination. 
Instead of complaining of the Postal 
Service it would seem that it deserved 
great praise for its tact, patience and 
skill in hunting out the owners of let- 
ters which are imperfectly addressed. 
Before us is an envelope of a letter re- 
cently received by us addressed : 
“To Mr. 
No. 308 Broadway, 
New York, 
a. Te 

The writer was commendably careful 
to put the No., the street, the city and 
the State, but failed to give any name of 
person. 

The postal service visited the street 
No., 308 Broadway, with the letter, and 
Jearned the name of the occupants since 
we left it in 1864, and finally indorsed 
on its face 

“Try 775, care of Fowler & Wells.” 

On opening the letter we found it was 
addressed to us, ordering merchandise. 
But why did he send it to 308 Broadway ? 
Because he had a book in his house with 
the imprint 308 Broadway, which was 
published some time during the ten 
years we occupied that store, between 
1854 and 1864. 

Another fact may help to explain it. 
This house has been doing business in 
New York for fifty-five years, some days 
receiving hundreds of letters, and send- 
ing out every month tons of mail matter 
in the shape of books, JOURNALS, and 


sometimes more than a hundred letters 
in aday, and though there are many 
thousand firms in New York doing the 
same thing or fifty times as much, the 
letter carriers and clerks seem to know 
every name that receives much mail 
service. Besides, publishers of books, 
though they may move once in ten 
years, as we have done in following the 
changing relations of the book trade, 
have booksall over the country bearing 
on the title page the name and location 
of the firm, wherever it might have re- 
sided. Correspondents who forget our 
removals, or are not aware of them, go 
to a book of ours they have in their li- 
brary, and post their letters from that ; 
hence, not long since, in one day we re- 
ceived a letter addressed ‘131 Nassau 
St.,” another 308 Broadway, one or two 
389 Broadway, one 737 Broadway, two 
or three 753 Broadway, and the balance 
775 Broadway, and the officials managed 
among them to remember the facts in 
regard to our location, and where we 
had been located, and all the letters 
came to our hands, and not one of 
them appeared to have been hindered 
for a single day after it reached the 
city. 

We therefore praise the tact, memory, 
patience and faithfulness of the Post 
Office department. 

More’ than this, several persons who 
have been connected with our office as 
assistants for a dozen years, and may 
have received perhaps one letter a week 
addressed to our street number, occa- 
sionally receive a letter addressed 
‘“A—— B——,, New York,” and the offi- 
cials remember the name and its relation 
to our house and street number, and it 
comes indorsed ‘‘Try Fowler & Wells, 
775 Broadway.” 

Some years ago a letter started from 
the Northwest addressed ‘‘Fowler & 
Wells, Milwaukee, Wis.,” and some 
person connected with the mail service, 
thinking the address was a mistake, 
erased ‘‘Milwaukee, Wis.,” and inserted 
‘““New York.” It reached us; we 
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opened the letter and saw that it was in 
relation to the purchase of wheat and 
belonged to a firm, ‘‘Fowler & Wells,” 
in Milwaukee ; and we wrote an explan- 
ation and inclosed their letter. But our 
letter met with another man who knew 
that Fowler & Wells lived in New York, 
and he erased ‘‘Milwaukee” and in- 
serted New York, and we were obliged 
to inclose it to the Post Master of Mil- 
waukee with a note, and he knew the 
new firm in his town. And since then 
several letters came to us that belonged 
to them which we returned to the right- 
ful owners. 

One man wrote us from England, 
‘*Fowler & Wells, Broadway, Amer- 
ica,” and it lost no time in reaching 
us. 

Another wrote from Europe, . ‘‘ Mr. 
Phrenologist, America,” and its con- 
tents showed that it was for us. 

If all letters could be properly ad- 
dressed and in a clear and readable hand, 
postal work would then have enough of 
perplexity, but when the chirography is 
unreadable to the average eye, and the 
address is mixed and erroneous, it re 
quires much sagacity and tact to read 
and find out the destination of many of 
the letters which are sent. 

Of course there must be many letters 
which reach the dead letter office, since 
foreigners knowing nothing of dur geog- 
raphy may write to a friend ““A—— 
B——, Stone Mason, Penn.,” or ‘*C—— 
D——, Carpet Weaver, Mass.,” or 
E—- F——, Waiter, Boston, America,” 
or ‘‘G—— H——, Miner, Colorado.” 

Every letter should be distinctly 
stamped where it is mailed, so that it can 
always be read, for the Post Master’s 
stamp is often the only clew we have as 
to the State the letter came from, as there 
may be many post offices of the same 
name, and if that only appears in the 
letter, and hundreds forget to name the 
State or County, and if the stamp of 
the Post Master does not show the State, 
the receiver of the letter, with perhaps 
$5 in it ordering goods, feels that he may 


be considered a swindler if he cannot 
promptly respond. 

We find by opening the Post Office 
Directory that there are in the United 
States, Post Offices named Jones 18, 
Jonesville 15, Joppa 6, Jordan 18, Junc- 
tion 49, Junction City 8, Johnson 19, 
Johnson’s 21, Jackson 4, Rome 24, 
Shady Grove 9, Pleasant Grove 17, Sid- 
ney 25, Smithville 25, Oakhill 21, Smyr- 
na 20, and, to cap the climax, Sum- 
mit 122, 

We once wrote fifteen letters to a cor- 
respondent at ‘‘J "(in as many 
different States), and finally found him. 
He wrote “J .” May 14, 1888, but 
put no name of State or County, and 
the Post Master’s stamp was too faint to 
indicate the State.- Sometimes we infer 
by the date of the mailing and reception, 
that it must come from a place within 
500 miles, and then we hunt to see how 
many Jordans there are within such a 
radius. 

Dear friends, please always head your 
letter with the full address and date be- 
fore you proceed to tell us what you 
want, and at the close write your name 
so plainly that there can be no mistake 
in reading it. When none of our fif- 
teen people can tell what a writer's 
name is we imitate the name as near as 
we can and hope his post master will 
recognize who is its owner. 

:0: 
PUBLIC EXAMINATION OF A SKULL. 
EDITOR PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

Dear Sir :—It was in the height of 
the influenza epidemic in January last 
that I had an engagement to lecture at 
Bethany, Ont., where, notwithstanding 
it is a small place with a population of 
not more than one thousand, I found 
the people above the average in general 
intelligence and very appreciative of 
lectures of a didactic nature, especially 
on Phrenology. The morning found 
me severely ill with the grippe at Lind- 
say, twenty miles distant by rail. Con- 
fident, however, of a large attendance, 
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I resolved to meet the people and show 
due respect to them and to my appoint- 
ment, even if I should not be able to 
address them at any length. So taking 
my grippe with me, I boarded the train 
which carried me in due time to the vil- 
lage, and at the hour appointed I was 
in the lecture room. I found a large 
attendance. I had intended merely to 
apologize, but the eager interest notice- 
able in the countenances of so many 
caused me for the time to become insen- 
sible to my physical condition, and so I 
apologized during more than one hour 
and a half. 

When I had finished, the leading phy- 
sician of the town, Dr. Brereton, him- 
self well read in Phrenology, presented 
for examination the skull of a person 
whom he had often seen in life and 
whose character he knew well. The 
skull was in two parts, divided by the 
saw near the line of the temporal ridge. 
It was so thick and heavy that it might 
readily be mistaken for a negro’s, but 
certain signs known only, so faras I 
can ascertain, to Phrenologists of the 
American school, marked it as the cra- 
nium of a Caucasian but not of superior 
type. Though very strong and I might 
say masculine in appearance, yet a cer- 
tain roundness and smoothness of the 
frontal bone together with a great full- 
ness in the region of the social feelings 
led me to express the opinion that it was 
the skull of awoman. The frontal bone 
was nearly half an inch in average 
thickness, the anterior fossa short and 
narrow ; the frontal lobes of the brain 
could not, therefore, have been largely 
developed. The basilar and occipital 
parts were relatively very large and the 
coronal region below the average. 
Firmness, Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness were all large, and Benevolence, 
Ideality and Causality small. I had no 
hesitancy, therefore, in stating that the 
intellect had been obtuse and mental 
culture wanting, that impulse and pas- 
sion had ruled and not judgment or 
moral sense. I described the disposition 


as vindictive and pugnacious, yet affec- 
tionate, obstinate, wilful, etc. 

The jaws were large, broad, regularly 
curved and symmetrical, the mental em- 
inence prominent. All this indicated, 
of course, a large and well formed chin. 
Hence it was inferred that the thoracic 
region had been of ample capacity. I 
described the temperament as in a high 
degree Sanguine and Bilious, to use the 
old nomenclature. 

Now, being of the same opinion that 
it was a Hibernian cranium, and having 
generally found coarse reddish-brown 
hair to be one of the usual marks of this 
particular temperamental combination, 
especially with the people of northern 
Europe, I ventured to describe the hair 
accordingly. The person was described 
as large and stout, for the osseous sub- 
stance was evidently very abundant, 
and its dense, compact texture and the 
strong, firmly-set teeth indicated a vig- 
orous nutritive systeu:., The Vital Mo- 
tive temperament has been greatly de- 
veloped with very little of the Mental. 
The age at the time of death was ap- 
proximately given as ‘‘ Well up in years 
but not very old.” The doctor gave the 
age, as near as I can recollect, at 65. I 
based my opinion on -this point not on 
the condition of the teeth or the appear- 
ance of the lower jaw, but on certain 
marks about the base of the skull. 

The doctor, in corroboration of what 
had been said, cited certain incidents in 
the life of the subject and testified to the 
correctness of the description in every 
particular. 

Much interest was manifest on the 
part of the audience, and it was evi- 
dent that few, if any, present were dis- 
posed to doubt the soundness of Phren- 
ological doctrines or the ability of the 
Phrenologist to read character from 
the crania of the dead as well as the 
living head. 

D. H. CaMPBELL, Lecturer. 

The following letter from Dr. Brere- 
ton in verification will be read with in- 
terest. 
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Beruany, Ont., Feb. 14, 1890. 

EDITOR PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

Dear Sir :—In justice to Phrenology, 
the scientific claims and practical value 
of which are disputed by some people 
who may be otherwise well informed, I 
think it proper to give through the 
JOURNAL to those who may be interested 
a brief report of a practical test of this 
science made on the occasion of one of 
Prof. Hugo Campbell's lectures, deliv- 
ered in the Town Hall of this place on 
Monday evening, the 27th ult. 

I have in my possession the skull of 
a person of peculiar organization, of 
whose character I had some knowledge, 
the person having lived in our neigh- 
borhood a number of years. On men- 
tioning the matter to Prof. Campbell he 
expressed himself to the effect that he 
should be pleased at any time to give a 
Phrenological opinion of the character 
from an examination of theskull beforea 
public audience, and desired me to give 
him no hint whatever that might assist 
him in the least to a successfuldelinea- 
tion, as he preferred to try his skill unaid- 
ed. This request was ufinecessary, as I 
took care not to give him any infor- 
mation respecting the person, being my- 
self much interested in the matter as a 
genuine test, and desirousto see to what 
extent a phrenologist of experience can 
read character from the osseous struct- 
ure alone. Prof. Campbell proceeded 
at once to give the large audience pres- 
ent an account of the mental capacity, 
the general character, the early life and 
education, even the bodily constitution 
and sex of the subject, and ventured so 
far as to give his opinion as to the 
quality of the hair, what had likely 
been its color, the complexion, etc., to 
all of which I had much pleasure in tes- 
tifying as correct. Having myself in 
the past given a little attention to Phre- 
nology, and believing it to be avery use- 
ful science, I was much pleased to find 
the result in this test so very satisfactory. 

Very respectfully yours, 
CHAS. H. BRERETON, M. D. 


TOKENS OF APPROVAL. 

Co.umsvus, Ohio, May 11, 1890. 
Fow.er & WELLS Co., 

ENTS: Please send me the circu- 

lar called the ‘‘ Mirror of the 
Mind.” I am working at a trade that I 
am not entirely satisfied with, and still 
I can find none that suits me better. I 
also have ill health, brought on by my 
work. Some months ago I picked out 
of a rubbish pile two numbers of your 
journal. My wife and I became so in- 
terested in them that we have been buy- 
ing regularly every month. I am be- 
ginning to think Phrenology is the 
thing. Mosttruly yours, o©.8. E. 


Sacinaw, Mich., Feb. 25, 1890. 
Fow er & WELLS Co.: 
RECEIVED the analysis of the pho- 
tographs of myself I sent you in 
January, and I must say I was surprised 
at the accuracy with which you de- 
scribed my character. I could not have 
done so well myself. I intend to send 
you another set soon. 
Yours respectfully, OC. A. R. - 


New York, April 11, 1890. 
Fow er & WELLS Co.: 
HAVE just finished reading ‘‘ Heads 
and Faces,” and am delighted with 
it. Prof. Sizer examined my head and 
gave me a written chart of the same 
many years ago, and even to this day I 
cannot understand how he could tell so 
many things which I know to be true, 
and yet he never saw me before that day 
when he examined me. 
Yours truly, R. D. 


HOLLAND, Minn., June 2, 1890. 
NELSON SIZER, 
EAR SIR: I received the phreno- 


logical description of my charac- 
ter from you some time ago, and must 
return you my heartfelt thanks for the 
good advice given me therein. I let a 
number of my friends see it, and they 
all say the description is entirely correct. 
Having followed your advice with re- 
rd to diet, etc., I find that my health 
as already much improved during the 
last month. Hoping that your institu- 
tion may live to bless many thousands 
in years to come, I remain 


Yours truly, B. H. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 





HELEN 


ANY of our readers remember 
the very interesting sketch of 
the little girl, Helen Keller, in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL a year or two 
ago. We described her wonderful 
grasp of knowledge under improved 
methods of teaching, although deaf, 
dumb and blind, and the promise of a 
useful future despite physical defects 
once regarded insurmountable. Now 
it is announced that after a season 
of instruction at the Perkins insti- 
tute, Boston, Helen is actually able to 
speak. 
Knowing for a long time that speech 
is the common property of people, she 
had been most desirous to learn to talk 


herself, and appeared to think that she 
could overcome the obstacles that na- 
ture had put in her way. It came to 


her knowledge, too, that a child 
in Norway, who, like herself, was deaf, 
dumb, and blind, had: learned to 
talk, and she felt sure that she 
could learn. She began to. make 
sounds, but they were quite unpleas- 
ant, and did not really constitute talk. 
Miss Fuller, principal of the Horace 
Mann School, and Miss Annie M. Sul- 
livan, who has been Helen’s instructor 
the past few years, went to work to see 
if they could not help her to do it. 

Miss Sullivan explained by the sign 
language how the little one should 
place her tongue so as to produce certain 
sounds which formed words. ‘‘ Papa” 
and ‘mamma ” were the first words she 
learned. She would place her hand 
over her teacher's mouth, and in that 
way became acquainted with the lip 
movements. Then she learned the 
words ‘‘is” and ‘‘it,” and in those four 
words she had the sounds of m, p, a, i, 


KELLER TALKS. 


s, and t, which she could combine into 
a great many letters. 

She was lately visited by a Boston 
Journal reporter, and for the first time 
in her life talked with a stranger. Her 
first question, addressed to her teacher, 
was: ‘Who is your company?” To 
be sure, the tone was a trifle guttural, 
and there was a slight pause after each 
word, but the tone was not especially 
disagreeable, and the enunciation was 
sufficiently distinct to be understood. 
‘“ Where does he live?” was the next 
question, and this, too, was very intelli- 
gible. As the conversation progressed 
Helen seemed to speak with more ease 
and confidence. Occasionally, if she 
found difficulty in enunciating a word 
or syllable, she would touch her teach- 
er’s throat and lips with her fingers to 
get the motion, and then the difficulty 
would disappear. Some Of the sen- 
tences which she uttered with surpris- 
ing clearness were these: ‘I am 
learning to speak.” ‘‘Can you un- 
derstand me?” ‘My mother will 
be so surprised to hear me speak.” ‘‘I 
am going tolearn to make my voice 
sweet.” ‘I am going home in June.” 
‘“*That will be very soon.” ‘I shall 
talk to my dear little sister, and my 
parents and brothers and ail.” 

The sample sentences coming from 
Helen Kellar’s mouth are evidences of 
one of the greatest of modern miracles. 





To “Cure” a Boy. — You can't 
straighten a boy’s moral nature by cas- 
tigations. Find out the home lifeof the 
boy; discover if you can What: has 
caused this twistin his nature, and seek 
for a remedy. 
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STRANGE INHABITANTS OF THE OCEAN 


UR knowledge of ocean life is 
very limited, yet we can see 
enough of its varied forms to enable 
us to understand clearly, that in the 
watery world is found the wonder- 
land of creation. The fauna of the 
sea, its tributaries, coasts, and island 
bounds, reveal the fact that some of 
the loveliest of created forms, enshrine 
the lowest orders of animal life.’ 

For a long time the Zoophytic tribes 
clung to rock and shell on the shores, 
or in their near vicinity, and were re- 
garded as vegetable productions belong- 
ing to the drifting Algz, or sea-weeds. 
As the lamp of Science penetrates far- 
ther into the watery realms, new re- 
vealments are continually made, and 
new lessons learned concerning the 
strange creatures hidden there. Often 
the rude oyster dredge will bring some 
of these marvels of Nature’s handiwork 
to view, and again the ships which 
have rounded the far capes of the 
Eastern Continent will bear home 
strange creatures on their barnacle- 
laden keels. Parasitic creatures nestle 
in every conceivable ocean retreat, 
sometimes even finding a home on the 
flukes of the roving whale. 

The polyzoa peering out from their 
twisted calcareous tubes, challenge the 
scientist to tell their story. These 
fairy-like creatures adorn some of the 
most wonderfully illustrated pages of 
nature, the text of which is untrans- 
lated, and perhaps will ever remain so. 
(Illustration No. 1.) 

Evoiution declares that in these 
flower-like creatures we grasp the 
connecting link between the two great 
kingdoms of animate and inanimate 
life, but rejecting the weird philosophy 
which ignores the Divine Author of 
all being, we look upon the beautiful 
zoophyte as a distinctive creation, and 
leaving the mysteries involved in the 
““when,” and “why,” will search 
along the coast line for some of its 


WORLD. 


living wonders. The rocks and stones, 
and often sea-weeds found on shores 
subject to tidal action, teem with strange 
life: Born on shell and pebble they 
often detach themselves from their 
rough foster-parent and drift along 
upon the moving tide. Living in such 
strange unsystematic ways, attaching 
themselves not only to rock and shell 
but also to the weeds and the unwary 
crustaceans, it is no marvel that these 
creatures were long regarded as vege- 
table parasites. Grotesque forms and 
vivid coloring are often distinguishing 











traits of these inhabitants of the watery 


world. (Illustration No. 2.) 

Long study and close observation at 
length revealed the fact that a higher 
life than that of the vegetable was 
nurtured there. Yet they possess no 
nerve centers, and are reproduced by 
division,—a small piece of the creature 
soon developing into a perfect organism. 
The flower-like organs, or tentacles, 
gather up the oxygen of the water to 
nurture the simple life of the creature 
of which they form a part. Compara- 
tively few human footsteps have pene- 
trated even to the border land of the 
Zoophytic world. 

The pearl fisher who makes his way 
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through ‘“‘the coral grove, where the 
purple mullet and gold fish rove,” has 
indeed told wonderful tales of sub-ma- 
rine life, which have often been re- 
ceived as the result of a magnified im 


FIRCUS NATANS—PARASITIC LUCERNARIA. 


agination. But the life and home of 
this coral worker is stranger than any 
fiction woven Of imaginary journeys 
under the sea. 

Too far down in the ocean depths to 
te disturbed by surface influences, or 
even the deep footprints of the icebergs 
in their shoreless wanderings, these mi- 
nute ocean toilers help to bear up the 
deep-laid cables which hold the nations 
in- close companionship and present 
sympathy. The continents clasp hands 
over the graves of the coral workers, 
and the voice of many peoples sounds 
through the mausolea where they were 
enshrined in the long ago, and still 
these. busy creatures continue to seal 
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themselves in their ocean tomb, and 
many a verdant tropic isle, on a coralline 
foundation, forms a_ superstructure 
more beautiful and enduring than obe- 
lisk or pyramid. 

Scientists declare that a vast conti- 
nent once existed where now the Pa- 
cific Ocean bears only innum- 
erable small islands on its wide 
expanse, and that these islands,— 
some of them containing lofty mount- 
ains and volcanoes, are the summits of 
mountain ranges of this submerged 
land of prehistoric time. About these 
islands are fertile fields for the coral 
polyp, as their slanting bases are foot- 
hills which this creature knows well 
how to climb. 

The creature, itself a minute zoophyte, 
can only work a limited distance be- 
low the surface of the sea. It forms 
its cell from a calcareous secretion of 
its tiny body, which soon hardens and 
holds the builder in a tomb its own 
body supplied materials for. Compound 
in organization, little buds appearing on 
the parent and developing, and re- 
maining permanently there, in process 
of time the beautiful branches of coral 
are formed. When thecoral reef nears 
the surface, the annelid’s work is done, 
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CLUSTER OF SERPULAE. 


and the foundation of the outer boun- 
dary of the lagoon around the ocean 
isle is laid, and often by these agen- 
cies the devastation of the dreaded tidal 
waves is averted. 
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The well-known sponge, a piece of 
which forms a part of the possessions 
of every school boy, and which is also 
the scavenger of surgery, besides per- 
forming innumerable other menial 
offices for mankind, is the home of a 
Zoophytic tribe. After the divers have 
secured their harvest the masses of 
Sponge are subjected to a peculiar 
cleansing process, to entirely eliminate 
the tiny occupants before the sponge is 
marketable. The Mediterranean Sea is 
a favorite habitat of sponges and corals 
of many hues. 

Sometimes a fisherman will bring up 
on his hook, or gather into his seine, 


ACTINIA—SEA ANEMONE. 


a weed-laden tlump of apparently po 
distinctive form or character, yet closer 
observation discloses an assemblage of 
twisted and contorted tubes. If care- 
fully placed in sea-water beautiful 
flower-like lanhinze soon expand from 
the openings of the tiny tubes,— 
the breathing apparatus of the little 
inhabitant. The creature is also 
furnished with a muscle the end of 
which can expand at will into a close- 
fitting cover to the mouth of the tube, 
into which the inhabitant retreats at the 
approach of danger, and with this ex- 
panded muscle securely shuts itself in. 
This zoophytic family is found in the 


waters of both continents, and also far 
into the temperate zones. (Illustration 
No. 3.) 

The Portuguese man-of. war, or nau- 
tilus, but not the ‘‘chambered nautilus. 
in its fluted halls,” isa brisk zoophyte 
which spreads a purple sail, and roves 
over all the warmer Atlantic, even occa- 
sionally venturing into New England 
waters, since the nearer trend of the 
Gulf Stream toward the coast has given 
to this section of the country milder 
winters, and hence modified the temper- 
ature of the waters. A delicate inflated 
membrane serves as a sail, and the 
thread like tentacles beneath guide and 

help propel the living 

craft. They also cap- 

ture prey, and gather 

up and carry water 

to sustain the creat- 

ure, which by some 

unknown means is 

enabled to consume 

the oxygen and dis- 

charge the residuum. 

From the micro- 

scopic diatom, piling 

embankments about 

the South Pole, to 

the huge Octopus, 

whose long and 

powerful arms carry 

down to its ocean 

retreat the island 

proa and its appalled occupants, the 

Zoophytic tribes make up a world of 

their own, replete with mystery. All 

the ordinary laws of being seem held 

in abeyance as regards these creatures, 

yet they live their lives and build 

monuments as enduring as the ocean- 
isle on ‘their summits. 

The Actinia, or sea-anemone is -a 
fragile and unprotected inhabitant of 
this fairy world of wonders. The 
chosen habitat of the creature is in rock- 
crevices, where fresh water courses flow 
into bays and arms of the sea. Having 
no protection of shell, membrane, or 
even a borrowed covering, it seeks a 
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sheltered nook on rock or pebble, and 
basks in the warm, sun-lit water. From 
its rude shelter it throws out delicate 
flower-like laminz, and gathers for its 
nutriment the oxygen of the water. 
Though differing somewhat in form 
and coloring the habits of this family 
are essentially the same. (Illustration 
No. 4.) 

In the equatorial seas, and on the coast 
lines of the warmer temperate zones, 
these creatures are found in the greatest 


abundance and beauty. Devoid of the 
senses which produce pain or pleasure 
in the higher orders, they live their ap- 
parently useless lives. But we know 
that Creative Power is never exerted or 
expended in vain, and there is a niche 
in the completed universe for the Zoo- 
phyte to fill. Itisenough that in unisun 
with the suns and worlds of other realms 
the microscopic monads can exclaim, 
‘The Hand that made us is Divine.” 
ANNIE E. COLE. 





SUGGESTIONS TO MOTHERS ON CHILD OCCUPATION. 


N observer of child life writes in 
an exchange, of simple ways to 
interest and train very young children. 
As soon as a child begins to ‘‘ take 
notice ” we should try to find means of 
interesting it. A rattle, a rubber ring, 
or a tiny doll will do at first, but the 
baby soon tires of these. Just here is 
the place for a mother to exert her ‘‘in- 
ventive” ability. We have found a pen- 
cil and a piece of paper invaluable 
where children are concerned. At first 
they are willing to sit and scribble to 
their heart’s content, making, perhaps, 
nothing but zigzag lines, but after a little 
while they will want to produce shape 
from the chaos. Then is the time for 
the mother to make little objects for the 
child to copy. Begin with something 
very simple. Make a few circles, a 
flight of steps, a tea box, or any other 
thing that will be readily grasped by the 
little one. Let it copy them ; do not be 
discouraged if you find it slow work. 
Unless a child is unusually backward it 
will be interested and before long will 
be able to do fairly well. Name what- 
ever object you make, and while learn- 
ing to draw and hold the pencil cor- 
rectly it will also learn the names of 
things. A slate may take the place of 
a paper, if you prefer, but the baby is 
apt to be more fond of rubbing things 
out than in trying to copy them cor- 
rectly. 
Another thing which always amuses 


the tots is to make paper dolls for them. 
Take a piece of paper—bright colored 
paper is best, as children always like 
bright things ; but not glazed paper, as 
it is likely to be poisonous; double it, 
and with the scissors cut out figures— 
men, women, girls, boys, or whatever 
you may fancy. By and bye the child 
will want to do likewise. Give it some 
paper and a dull pair of scissors and let 
it try. Encourage and help it; guide 
the little fingers. You will be surprised 
to find out how soon it will be able to 
make quite respectable imitations of 
your handiwork. This is beneficial as 
well as amusing, and it teaches the 
child to grasp shapes and measure dis- 
tances. This amusement may last for 
months, perhaps years, for as the child 
grows older it may learn to draw fig- 
ures of people, horses, cows, and the 
like, and then cut them out. 

* I know a mother in limited cireum- 
stances who has several little tots to 
care for, besides numerous household 
duties to attend to, and who succeeds 
with her tasks so well that it was always 
a constant source of wonderment to 
me. One day I made a morning call. I 
thought the babies must be asleep, as all 
was so still about the house, but when I 
entered the dining room in response to 
the ‘‘Come right out here,” I found 
mamma cutting out some little gar- 
ments for her darlings, while the three 
tots themselves sat or lounged on the 
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floor stiil as mice. They looked up to 
greet me, but turned back to their occu- 
pation at once. They each had a copy 
of a newspaper spread out on the floor 
before them, and I wondered what they 
could be doing, for I knew they were 
too young to read. Mamma noticing 
my puzzled look, said : 

“They are helping me with my 
work.” 

** How ?” queried I. , 

‘* By being good little girls and letting 
me have time to do it myself,” laughed 
she. ' 

** Yes,” replied I, still wondering, 
“but what are they doing ?” 


**'You see,” she replied, ‘‘I have to 
invent all sorts of ways to keep them 
busy and out of mischief also, and I 
find this best of all. I give them each 
a newspaper and show them the letter 
A for instance, then give them each a 
pin. They are to stick a hole (or punch 
an eye out, as I tell them) in every A on 
the whole page. When they get through 
I go over it with them and see how 
many they have missed. It seems to 
have a great fascination for them, and 
then, besides, it keeps them quiet so 
that I can do my work and also teach 
them their letters, for we take a new 
letter each morning.” 





ONLY A CHILD. 


**OnLY a child,” ‘‘Only a baby,” 
many will say as the funeral cortege 
passes, and from the hearse it is indicated 
that a child is being borne to its burial. 
But not so, not thus speaks the mother. 
Ah! the host of mothers, who have known 
what it is to see the little, blithesome, 
happy child, who made sunshine in the 
home, who brought joy and peace and 
comfort to all hearts, sicken and suffer, 
and die. 

What desolation then takes pos- 
session of the mother's heart; oh, 
what a vacancy there isin the home! 
How the presence of the older children 


seems as nothing compared to the ab- 
sence of that one of which the mother 
is everywhere conscious. How their 
mirthful voices grate harshly on the 
mother’s sensitive heart, and how soon 
all the world and its attractions seem to 
dwindle into utter insignificance, when 
the child of her love, which nestled in 
her bosom, which opened her laughing 
eyes in the cradle by her side to gladden 
every morning with their beams, whose 
merry laugh was music to her ear, the 
patter of whose tiny footsteps heralded 
a joyful welcome, has gone away from 
her forever. 





THE BOY AND THE BIRD. 


“ Go weed in the garden till after ten,” 
Rob’s mother said, sharply. “I'll not speak 
again.” 


** Dear me,” said Rob, sighing, ‘‘I wish 1 could 
be 
The robin that’s singing up there in the tree. 


“ Birds never weed gardens—they never bring 
wood. 
They do as I'd like to, and would if I could. 


“ They've nothing to trouble them, only to 
sing, 

And rock on the branch when they’re not on 
the wing.” 


“ See here, little boy,” said the robin to Rob, 
“ Though you think I am idle I’m planning a 
job. 


‘Four nestlings to care for—such great, hun- 
gry things ! 
There isn’t much rest fora father-bird’s wings. 


“ The cats try tocatch us—the boys are as bad. 
Hirds have work, wants and worries like 
others, my lad. 


** Be content as God made us—as birds, boy, 
or man, 

And do what ne@ds doing the best way we 
can,” 
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SOME VAGARIES 


HAT an aura surrounds a mesmer- 
ist is, I believe, by many admitted. 
Some think that an influence emanates 
from him which controls and to a cer- 
tain extent possesses asubject. Is not 
this explanation of a wonderful phe- 
nomenon startlingly suggestive of the 
daemon that among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans controlled whom he ‘’ possessed ”’? 
And are we not as well reminded of that 
long-time exploded belief in witchcraft 
which greatly confused our New Eng- 
land ancestors, some of whom thought 
a witch could even cast a spell upon an 
absent enemy at will? Strangely out of 
order with our modern notions! Queer 
enough, if there should be such a mys- 
terious power residing in a friend that 
innocently stroking the hand of a man 
he was chatting with could result after 
a little in paralyzing the arm and ren- 
dering the hand insensible ‘to a pretty 
sharp prick of the point of a knife. 
Could this state of affairs have sprung 
from the unconscious influence of the 
friend? I have reason to know that he 
neither knew nor thought of anything 
in connection with the hand till the 
queer result was declared by the subject. 
Did the friend have much to do with the 
matter ? 

I am aware that some curious ques- 
tions may be asked me: If it was not 
the friend who mesmerized the man, 
what power, then, was it? Iam inclined 


OF MESMERISTS. 


to think that it is not what is supposed— 
the unconscious influence of an uncon- 
scious agent What a wretched situa- 
tion would that be which would be open 
to sucha power : well might an ignorant 
person cry Witch! But if not witch- 
craft, what is it?—an aura? a spell? a 
superior intellectual power? a stronger 
will? I believe neither. Once there 
may have been people who would think 
so, but inasmuch as we now do not hold 
that either intelligence or superior wis- 
dors operates a current of electricity, 
why should we say that any exterior 
agent causes a man to be mesmerized, 
hypnotized, magnetized ? put into a mes- 
meric trance? Would it not be better 
to ask what forces we know something 
about can do these marvelous things? 
I do not myself believe that I can by any 
means known to me possess a human 
body other than my own, driving out 
the soul of my friend by a series of 
‘* passes,” so that presently he who 
stood before me in his own intelligent, 
well-known form, lies passive and still 
at my feet, spell-bound, unable to move 
hand or foot or to open his eyes. In a 
highly figurative sort of speech I have 
hypnotized him ; he is entranced, in a 
mesmeric sleep. But it is putting the 
matter in a very medieval light to say 
that [ have so hypnotized or entranced 
him, or that I have ‘‘ cast a spell” over 
him. It looks so, truly, as if I have 
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doneso. And while 1 do not distinctly 
understand everything relating to this 
beautiful phenomenon—while my friend 
lies still and helpless before me, appar- 
ently so from my gently stroking his 
body a few minutes—I will not attribute 
to myself a power to call away his soul 
and establish myself in its place in his 
body. 

Do we often see in other lives such 
things done? If we should find a man 
lying by the way in a torpor or a dream, 
unconscious of things around him, 
would we not say on general principles 
that some force within him has co- 
operated with some force without’ him 
to bring about such a state? We do not 
say some one has ‘“‘obsessed” him. No, 
we first ask whether he is not ill from a 
sunstroke, or paralyzed by a shock, or is 
drunk, or has been taking opium, or has 
fallen asleep from weariness. We do 
not say, as men might two hundred 
years ago have said, a wizard has med- 
dled with him, It may be epilepsy or 
hysteria or apoplexy ; it may be drunk- 
enness or opium-narcosis—some state 
certainly partly accounted for by the 
man’s own act or his functional activity. 
He has invited the condition, has met it 
half-way. And so it would be in a mes- 
meric sleep. Part, and I doubt not a 
large part, of such a sleep is the result 
of the man’s own act, unconscious, in- 
voluntary, functional, or automatic. If 
I were to guess without knowing, I 
should guess first that he was the prin- 
cipal motor in the case. 

I once saw a person prostrate from 
heat.* He was overcome in a place 


* Curious to know whether ashe said the sur- 
face of his body was hot and dry,I placed my 
open hand by the man’s consent on bis chest; 
when, tu his apprehension as well as mine, the 
flesh at once felt cooler and more natural, and so 
it seemed whenever I laid my hand there. By 


this sign I understood that I was handling a *‘ sen- 


sitive”, who, presently restored, appeared very 
grateful for the result. This man, an out-of-door 
laborer, married, of evident Irish blood,apparently 
upward of 40 years old, tolerably well-built though 
not very muscular; since he proved to my own 
oution to be a “ sensitive; ” developed a suscepti- 


where other men could work with com- 
parative safety. He was predisposed to 
such attacks. It is very much so inthe 
case of some “‘sensitives”: they succumb 
when others do not to suggestions, and 
so enter into any state, capable of 
being assumed by them, when they en- 
tertain the idea in that direction. 

Undoubtedly many things exist in the 
world—light, heat, and electricity, for 
example—of which we know almost 
nothing except what we see of their op- 
eration. Wedo not know much about 
the nature of fire ; it is as mysterious an 
agent as the agency of mesmerism ; but 
we do not invoke it as our ancestors may 
have done in the age of stone, nor do 
we believe whoever uses fire is possessed 
of extraordinary powers. We ascribe 
the result of fire to the fire itself. We 
do not now believe that Mesmer magne- 
tized the sun, and, so doing, caused a 
mesmerizable person to be mesmerized 
by the sun through him. If any one, 
therefore, should say he thinks: I can 
‘*magnetize”’ any one, this may be said, 
that perhaps I may seem to him, and to 
some others who do not ‘really know 
much about the matter, to do something 
at the same time the magnetized person 
passes into a hypnotic state, which ap- 
pears to cause such a result as he sees, 
but I am inclined to dispute any state- 
ment of his to the effect that by any 
powerful influence which I exercise I 
am capable of doing any such thing as 
he sees done. I think I do very little ; 
that almost all the vital force that is 
active is the subject’s own, and is of his 
impulse. What do Ido? 


bility to my own “‘ aura,” an ability to entertain 
my suggestion (which was true) that my hanu ap- 
plied to his flesh made him cooler—an example 
of suggestion of any kind made by me, and enter- 
tained by a subject. 

Other cases (such as producing a warm spot over 
the region touched by the palm, causing con- 
traction of muscles, curing a back-ache by a 
touch, and a score of kindred instances could be 
mentioned), but all may be no doubt referred to 
the same general principles, or something like 
them. There is no hocus-pocus in the matter, I am 
sure. 
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To illustrate may be better than to give 
an answer. Such phenomena as I am 
about to refer to have actually occurred, 
and in another instance even more 
distinctly. 

A rather ‘‘ nervous” though very in- 
telligent young man is extremely hard 
of hearing. He hears with much diffi- 
culty when one shouts to him; hears 
with tolerable ease only by means of an 
ear-trumpet or in some . instances 
through a long tube or pipe. By his 
consent (it was a second experiment in 
in this line) I induce a more easy hear- 
ing, so that we carry on conversation 
together in a tone on my part not extra- 
ordinary except a little more distinct and 
slower than usual, during something 
like half an hour. On a previous ex- 
periment made on the same subject 
just about two months before, after fail- 
ing to elicit any sign of hypnotized con- 
dition, I suggest to him (as a test of the 
state) that I make him hear better 
than usual. He will not say that I 
spoke thereafter more distinctly or loud- 
er, but partly confesses that when he 
pays strict attention he occasionally 
hears more readily, and furthermore, 
admits that a humming noise heard con- 
stantly in his ears subsides for a time 
during the experiment. Afterward he 
lapses into his usual state. 

Now I do not suppose any one will 
think I caused this man to hear. The 
explanation of the phenomenon need 
only go so far as to presume that all I 
could do was tosuggest ; he carried out. 
I do not for a moment suppose that I 
possessed a particle of control over 
him, through my handling him, or that 
he had delegated to me any prerogative 
whatever, for the time, by reason of my 
will being any way superior or in any 
way stronger than his. I do not now 
know that I then exercised any ‘‘ will 
power,” or that I had even a wish in the 
case. It was only a trial for results. He 
could not, as far as usual tests could 
show, be hypnotized, yet he might, after 
all, have been hypnotized very effectually 


+ 


for the time he remained susceptible of 
hearing, as that susceptibility declared. 

There are many evidences outside of 
actual experiment on this line which 
tend to indicate the principles I have 
hinted at. And among all the principles 
declared I think this one, that mesmer- 
izers do not supply either. will, force or 
miraculous impulses, can be shown as 
true ; at the same time that they do not 
in any sense subtract either energy, will, 
force, or impulse from the patient, or in 
any sense “ obsess” him and possess his 
own soul as well as theirs. That is, the 


‘soul of the patient is not gone out of his 


body and in the possession of the mes- 
merizer, nor does the soul of the mes- 
merizer go there. 

Although we may not yet have ar- 
rived at a satisfactory explanation of 
some subtle phenomena which may de- 
clare everything, we may'still, I think, 
begin to divest ourselves of medieval 
superstition. 


We may not say all we 
wish we could in answer to a hasty 
question, yet perhaps we may believe 
we see clearly enough to say that we 
will no longer be bewildered by floating 


vagaries. Aura influence, neverthe- 
less there may be, for what after all ex- 
cept a suggestion from one whose opin- 
ion is venerated can so start a notion in 
the mind of a subject that what forces 
he owns may rush pell-mell to the place 
where attention is directed, and so 
(should the subject be a ‘‘sensitive,”) 
bring on such wondrous phenomena as 
puzzle us by their mystery ? 

But I will not say willingly that I 
think ‘“‘aura” is all. Let alone the en- 
tertaining of the idea suggested of the 
mesmerist in the mind of the mesmer- 
ized ; then there is no action, no phe- 
nomenon ; but let a welcome idea be en- 
tertained by a subject already in close 
contact with the"mesmerizer, and we do 
not know what will be done by the mar- 
velous functions of the mesmerized—I 
believe done all unconscious!y to the 
mesmerized person in some instances, 
who is ready therefore—is he not? to 
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ascribe all his queer sensations and odd 
motions entirely. to the superior will. 

We have seen a “sensitive” who is 
wrought upon by the master-mind of a 
revered ‘‘mesmerist,” made to believe 
things true which are false, and to act 
as if what was suggested to him was his 
own :—not suspending his own iden- 
tity, but unconsciously acting out the 
thought of another—a thought will- 
ingly welcomed and heartily enter- 
tained. We ought, however, in this 
age to repudiate such ridiculous and 
exceptional notions as some enthusiastic 
mesmerizers have held with more perti- 
nacity than common-sense. We are 
not dwelling now in the age of Savon- 
arola, and have advanced a_ step 
beyond our witch-persecuting fore- 
fathers. Shall westand on the ground 
we hold ? 

It may be useful to formulate a theory. 
Perhaps one person may be more sensi- 
tive than some others, which is to say 
that he is considerably more susceptible 


to the influence of an opinion he deems 
trustworthy ; while at the same time his 
peculiarly sensitive make-up renders 
what influence is brought to bear on him 
more active and marked in such lines as 
he is swayed into; he swings like a 
long pendulum—a good way. Then‘sup- 
pose some strong consideration be over- 
poweringly applied tosuchaman. Is 
it not evident that whatever he does 
will be emphasized? He swings a good 
way ; by our simile. 

Quick to catch, swift to act, precipi- 
tate, are perhaps characteristics of a 
make-up suited to strong hypnotic phe 
nomena ; a little analagous to the condi- 
tion of a fine horse, a lawn of tender 
grass, or a delicate watch, in responsive 
character. 

If things I have half explained have 
been heretofore bewildering, I am satis- 
fied to have made them plainer and to 
have shown more distinctly what is 
easily understood. 

HENRY CLARK, 
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FOOD ADULTERATION. 


NVESTIGATIONS with regard to 
food preparations sold in packages 
and used extensively were made last 
year at the instance of the Board of 
Health of New Jersey, and resulted in 
showing a state of things that every 
housekeeper should know. The adul- 
teration to which eanned goods, espe- 
cially fruits, are subject, is great, not 
only with respect to methods of cheap- 
ening, but also as concerns the use of 
materials that are very dangerous to 
health. An abstract of the report made 
by the committee having the matter iu 
charge includes the following revela- 
tions. 

One hundred and seven samples of 
imported canned goods were examined, 
of which 88 were found to be adulter- 
ated or not standard. These latter were 
2 out of 4 samples of beans and 86 
out of 96 samples of peas. The chief 
adulterant found in these articles was 


copper, which was. added to give a 
green color to the vegetables. No 
adulteration or harmful ingredient were 
found in American canned goods. This 
is encouraging in the fruit line, but 
the next article has quite a different 
complexion. Fifty samples of ground 
coffee were examined, of which ten 
were pure and forty adulterated. The 
adulterating materials were roasted and 
ground peas, beans, rye, wheat, bread, 
and chicory. These preparations are 
very widely sold in the city and town 
groceries, and bear the names of well- 
known manufacturers. 

Eleven samples of teas were examined, 
all of which were pure. 

Small wonder, considering the low 
price of tea. Yet we cannot on this 
account commend the use of tea to our 
nervous countrymen. 

Six hundred and forty-nine samples 
of ground spices were examined, of 
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which 343 were standard or pure, and 
306 were adulterated or not standard. 
The adulterants noticed were of the 
same character as outlined in former re- 
ports. It is to be remarked in this con- 
nection, that a ground spice may not 
contain any added material or adulter- 
ant, and yet be of such poor quality as 
to be as fraudulent as the sophisticated 
article. In many instances the spice 
has been packed for so long a time as to 
have lost all flavor. Such debased arti- 
cles should be classed among those not 
standard. 

Store honey was found to be griev- 
ously falsified. One hundred and eleven 
samples were examined, of which twen- 
ty-eight were pure and eighty-three were 
adulterated. The adulterant was either 
glucose or cane-sugar syrup. 

Twenty-four samples of sugar were 
analyzed, of which twelve} were pure 
and twelve adulterated with molasses or 
cane sugar. Sixty-four samples of mo- 
lasses were analyzed, of which twenty- 
six were pure and thirty-eight adulter- 
ated. The chief adulterant was glucose. 
Some samples had been bleached by the 
use of sulphurous acid, and some con- 
tained tin. Thirty-seven samples of 
vinegar were examined, of which 
sixteen were equal to the stand- 
ard of 4.50 per cent. acetic acid, and 
twenty-one were not up to the standard. 

One hundred and ninety-two samples 
of fruit preserves were examined, of 
which thirty-three were pure and 159 
adulterated. The preserves were either 
in the form of jelly or jam. The fol- 
lowing table gives the names of the 
fruits and the number of samples exam- 
ined : 

Seis Pare 
28 
71 
16 
4 
3 
25 


Adulter- 
ated. 
Raspberry 


ore ‘Apple... 
Pineapple 


CHDDRORHOP, 


No. EX- pure, —- 
7 
1 


amined. 


Blackberiy 
Cranberry 
Cherry 
Grape 
Lemon... 
Unknown... 


We isisensintinettes , ‘83 159 

Many of the samples did not contain 
a particle of the fruit namedj on the la- 
bel, and in most cases the fraud was 
most easily detected. The articles used 
in the manufacture of adulterated fruit 
preserves are apple pomace, apple juice, 
starch, glue, gelatine, Japanese isin- 
glass ; these to give substance. 

Apple, inferior or spoiled fruit juice, 
artifivial flavors and the compound 
ethers, acetic acid are used as flavors. 

As coloring matter :—Aniline dyes, eo- 
sine, fuchsine, Bismarck brown, garnet 
red, ruby red, and various carmines. 

Statements of this sort should be suf- 
ficient to put people on their guard, and 
suspect the causes of many cases of ill- 
ness, 

One of the most interesting features 
of deception that came under notice re- 
lates to the manufacture of bologna 
sausage. Twelve samples of bologna 
and smoked sausage having a suspicious 
character were examined with the result 
of showing that some dye, probably one 
of the anilines, was used to color the ma- 
terial, in order that some defect might 
be hidden or the article made to appear 
better than it really was ; also that some 
substance had been applied to the exte- 
rior of the sausage similar to varnish. 
Further analysis revealed the presence 
of Bismarck brown as a color for the 
meat. The skin or “‘ casing” was coated 
with a varnish containing shellac. The 
sausage in question was found to be 
prepared in the following way: After 
the meat was chopped and put into the 
casings, the sausage was boiled in a 
bath containing the followimg coloring 
agent: Bismarck brown, 14 parts ; gar- 
net red, 2 parts; water 1 1-2 pints. This 
gave the sausage a brown color. When 
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this process was complete the sausages 
were coated with a varnish composed of 
shellac, resin, oil, and alcohol. 

The Board of Health at once instituted 
measures to suppress the sale of this com- 


position, and none too soon, we might 
say, for the bologna sausage in its best 
estate deserves the reprobation of every 
lover of proper food 

D. 





THE RULE OF SELF-DENIAL. 


IFE, life, life! Let us dwell on the 
words, penetrate their meaning, 

and digest the thought. Or, as we can 
not comprehend its meaning, let us find 
out what life means to each one of us. 
Taken in the individual sense, life, re- 
stricting our idea to this world, is the 
capacity to live long, to live well, and, 
we will assume, to live usefully. Grand 
opportunity ! grand responsibility! And 
when we think that every deed of use- 
fulness accomplished here will illumi- 
nate and enhance the value of our 
reward hereafter, we have our incentive 
to take up the trivial, menial task of 
domestic life, or the great effort of a 
public career, with zeal and enthusiasm, 
knowing that the burden, though heavy, 
is only for a time, while the fullness of 
the reward is for all eternity. To live 
long—that can be answered. To live 
well—that is not so easily answered, as 
it is interpreted differently by different 
minds. If to live well is to live to the 
satisfaction of the flesh and of the carnal 
mind, that is easily done; but if to live 
well is to accomplish the greatest good 
for body and mind, that is also easily 
done, 1F—there is a desire on the part of 
the individual todo so. But what does 
this sort of living well demand? It de- 
mands the continual exercise of that 
corner-stone principle of all manly and 
God-serving character, Self—denial. 
What shall we say ? Self-denial of mind 
and body is the only rule by which to 
square our lives to the requirements of 
living well in the true sense. In these 
days many around us are clamoring 
loudly that mind rules all physical con- 
ditions. ‘‘ Think you are well, and you 
can not have disease,” say they. ‘‘ Flesh 
is senseless, spirit alone has life. Food 


in quantity or quality is nothing.” Ver- 
ily, in one sense this is the doctrine, 
‘*Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die;” but if we take the man who is 
suffering from severe racking head- 
ache, or the pangs of dyspepsia, he will 
hardly subscribe to the whole of this 
impractical theory, which is not founded 
on common-sense. Let us turn from 
such strange reasoning to hear the testi- 
mony of Jesus, the son of Sirach, a 
Hebrew sage, who lived after the resto- 
ration from the Babylonian captivity. 
He says, ‘‘A cheerful and good heart 
will have a care of his meat and diet.” 
What does that indicate? It means that 
such a man has been careful and mode- 
rate in his meats and drinks, and does 
not indulge unduly in pleasures of flesh 
and sense. ‘‘Envy and wrath,” says 
the sage, again, ‘‘shorten the life ;” so 
envy and wrath have no place in the 
character of a man of that cheerful and 
good heart. And one way to obtain and 
cultivate a cheerful and good heart is to 
let rich eating and stimulating drinking 
find no place in one’s life. Remember 
the words of Jesus the son of Sirach, 
‘“*Tf thou sit at a bountiful table, be not 
greedy upon it, and say not ‘There is 
much meat on it.’ A very little is suffi- 
cient for a man well nurtured, and he 
fetcheth not his wind short upon_his bed. 
Sound sleep cometh of moderate eating ; 
he riseth early and his wits are with 
him; but the pain of watching (or 
wakefulness) and choler and pangs of 
the belly are with an insatiable man. 
My son, hear me and despise me not, 
and at the last thou shalt find as I told 
thee.” Modern hygiene is not more for- 
cible in its maxims and teachings than 
is this sound and sensible lore of the 
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ancient wise man. The abstemious hab- 
its of the Eastern sages are proverbial. 
Simple food, and not an excess of it, 
prolonged their lives and preserved them 
from illness. And why should not we 
Americans who are anxious to get the 
greatest possible value and usefulness 
out of our lives, extend by precept and 
practice the golden maxims of hygienic 
living for the benefit of our own and 
future generations. Nine persons out 
of ten who suffer from annoying indis- 
positions arising from dyspepsia, in 
varied forms, would be sound and vig- 
orous if they understood a few simple 
principles of how to establish and main- 
tain good health. But wrong habits, 
persevered in for years, induce at last an 
attack of acute illness which in five cases 
out of ten result in achronic invalidism, 
if the patient does not die. And why? 
Prinvipally because of the medicine 
taken when the acute attack sets in, 


which relieves the distressing symptoms 
but does not cure the disease, thus 


thwarting the effort of nature to cleanse 
and purify the body and laying up 
trouble for many years to come; and 
secondly, because the old habits are 
returned to and persevered in as soon as 
the acute attack has subsided. With 
the co-operation of rest, careful diet, 
and a little fasting, Nature in most cases 
would bring her patient through with 
more skill and success than many phy- 
sicians could do, especially those who 
practice with drug treatment. But the 
secret of good health for all persons of 
average constitution is, Deny thyself 
those pleasures and satisfactions which 
dissipate the strength and power of body 
and mind, and thou shalt have health, 
which is wealth, and be strong for all 
the burdens of life and strong to enjoy 
all its legitimate pleasures, and gain that 
‘*cheerful and good heart” which is the 
testimony of a clear conscience before 
God and man, and the evidence of a 
peaceful and healthful condition of mind 
and body. M. A. JACOT. 


oe —_—— 


ANCIENT FEET. 


NOTICEABLE thing, remarks a 
writer in the Shoe and Leather 
Reporter, about the statues found in our 
museums of art, and supposed to repre- 
sent the perfect figures of ancient men 
and women, is the apparently dis- 
proportionate size of their feet. We 
moderns are apt to pronounce them too 
large, particularly those of the women. 
It will be found, however, that for sym- 
metrical perfection these feet could not 
be better. A Greek sculptor would not 
think of such a thing as putting a nine- 
inch foot on a five and one-half foot 
woman. Their types for these classical 
marble figures were taken from the best 
forms of living persons. Unquestiona- 
bly the human foot, as represented by 
these old sculptors, was larger than the 
modern one, and, in fact, the primitive 
foot of all people of whom we have any 
record, either in painting or statuary, is 
larger than the restricted foot of modern 


times. The masculine foot, forming an 
approximate average of four different 
countries, was about twelve inches long. 
This would require at least a No. 12 or 
124 shoe to cover it comfortably. The 
average masculine foot to-day is easily 
fitted with a No. 8} shoe, and is, there- 
fore, not above ten and seven-sixteenths 
of aninch. Now, by the old scriptural 
rule of proportion, a man five feet nine 
inches in height should have a foot 
eleven and one-half inches long, or one- 
sixth his height. It was of no great 
consequence what size sandals he wore, 
but he would require to have a modern 
shoe of at least 10} for a minimum fit or 
a No. 11 for real comfort. For women, 
allowing for the difference in therelative 
size of the two sexes, which was about 
the same then as now, a woman of five 
feet three inches in height would have 
had a foot ten inches long requiring a 
modern shoe—it ought to be spoken only 
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in a whisper—No. 6 as the most comfort- 
able for that foot, or a No. 54 as the limit 
of torture. The reason for the differ- 


ence between the old classical foot and 
the modern one is obvious. Restriction 
is what has done it. 


—— soe _— 


DRUGS 


E are having great discussions 
over new drugs that are pre- 
scribed for what seems to be becoming 
a bane of modern life, insomnia. There 
are chloral, cocaine, caffeine, phenace- 
tine, sulphonal, chloralamide, etc. etc., 
and as each new composition comes out 
it has a flock of advocates. But how- 
ever lauded a hypnotic is at first, we 
soon find that it has bad points; it is 
productive of injury in some way. A 
prominent physician aptly says in this 
regard : 

I have recently met with several cases 
of insomnia due to over-taxation of the 
American nervous system, and have 
been requested to prescribe some drug 
that would be effective to procure sleep, 
and be at the same time harmless. No 
such drug exists. There is no medicine 


FOR 


SLEEP. 


capable of quieting to sleep voluntary 
life that has been working ten hours at 
high pressure, except it be more or less 
poisonous. Consumption of chloral, 
bromide in some form, or opium, has 
increased in this country to an incredi- 
ble extent, is still growing, and a large 
number of Americans go to bed every 
night more or less under the influence 
of poison. Sleep thus obtained is not 
restful or restorative, and nature sternly 
exacts her penalties for violated law, 
more severely in these cases than in 
most others. Digestion suffers first ; 
one is rarely hungry for breakfast, and 
loss of morning appetite is a certain 
sign of ill health. Increasing nervous- 
ness follows until days become burdens, 
and poisoned nights the only comfort- 
able parts of life. 


se 


A VEGETARIAN 


HE following menu comes to us 
from the Charing Cross Vegeta- 
rian Restaurant, London. As a sam- 
ple of what may be supplied to those 
who are inclined to change from a flesh 
diet, it will certainly compare well in 
variety with the menus of our better 
American restaurants, with their array 
of steaks and chops. The reader need 
not be reminded that an English penny 
is worth about! two cents in American 
money : 

Sours.—Consomme a la Gardiniere, Len- 
til Soup, Rice, Milk: 3d. (Bread extra.) 

Porripers.—Oatmeal, Wheaten, Maize 
Mush, Anglo-Scotch (with Sugar or Syrup): 
8d., each. 

Savorres.—Lentil Cutlet and Tomato 
Sauce, Macaroni au Gratin, Forcemeat Om- 
elette, Haricot Pie and Apple Sauce, Mush- 
room Pudding, Stewed Celery, Curried 
Eggs, Onions a la Banville, Tomato Farcies : 
4d., each. 


BILL OF FARE. 


Extra VEGETABLEs.—Caulifiower, Spin. 
ach, Artichokes, Parsnips, Potatoes Baked, 
Potatoes Mashed, Potatoes Plain, Haricots, 
Tomatoes, Macaroni, Ricc: 2d., each. 


Sweet Puppines.—Plum Pudding, Baked 
Fig Pudding, Rice Pudding, Boiled 
Jam Ro!l, Apple Pudding, Bread and 
Butter Pudding, Swiss Cocoanut Pudding : 
3d., each. 


Stewep Fruits.—Figs, Dates, French 
Plums, Apples, Pears, Damsons, Gooseber- 
ries, Rhubarb, Apricots: 3d., each. 
~ Pastry.—Apple Tart, Apricot Tart, Rhu- 
barb Tart, Gooseberry Tart, Damson Tart: 
3d., each. 

Sunpriges.—Tea (fresh made for each 
person), Chocolate, Cocoa, Coffee, Mineral 
Waters, Soda and Milk: 3d. Milk, Cheese, 
Cake: 2d. Serviette: 1d., each 


Thus a hungry man in London can 
obtain a good meal of nourishing food 
at very moderate cost. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 
An Ancient Greek Race.—<A cor- quency which is alarming. We lately 


respondent of one of the Pittsburgh news- 
papers writes: 

‘*In the little essays sent to the State De- 
partment, the Consuls of the United States 
occasonally leave the beaten track of com- 
mercial statistics and give us a little ethnical 
study. Consul Jewett, in discussing the 
Turkish province of Trebizond, refers to 
the existence of a peculiar colony of people 
residing in this region who have a claim 
upon the attention of every student of the 
classics. He says: Some forty miles south 
of Trebizond there is a community which is 
highly interesting to the student of history 
and of sociology. When the ‘Ten Thou- 
sand,’ on the famous retreat by Xenophon, 
passed through this country, a portion of 
the army was cut off from the main body 
and left behind. They were well treated by 
the surrounding tribes, intermarried with 
them, and settled down permanently in a 
community of their own. The people now 
living in the district referred to, included in 
some nine villages, claim to be the direct 
descendants of those soldiers of Xenophon. 
Their language is Greek and they profess 
the Christian religion, though under the 
pressure of the Moslem conquest they nomi- 
nally adopted Mohammedanism. Thirty 
years ago they formally declared themselves 
Christians, but, on the other hand, many of 
them bear Mohammedan names and in every 
village there is a mosque. As Christian 
subjects in the Ottoman empire they are ex- 
empt from military service, paying a head 
tax instead, and the anomalous position 
these people hold frequently causes difficul- 
ties with the authorities. Their local cus- 
toms, dialects, traditions, and mixed religion 
offer an interesting field for investigation 
and study.” 


Fastening the Safety Valve.— 
Power and Steam is reasonably severe on 
the engineer who would walk up to a boiler 
whichis discharging steam through its safety 
valve, and deliberately close that only ave- 
nue through which the surplus steam might 
escape to prevent a dangerous over-pressure. 

And yet this thing is done with a fre- 


learned from an inspector that he had found 
a battery of boilers, every safety valve upon 
which was wedged down by a pine plug, 
“to keep them from leaking;” and now 
come the particulars of an explosion in this 
State, reciting that one Arthur Leavitt, an- 
noyed because the escaping steam from the 
safety valve of his boiler made his horses 
restless, fastened the valve down with a 
heavy weight. The natural consequence 
ensued, and, although swift retribution was 
meted out to the offender, he carried into 
eternity another and innocent man, while as 
a result of his criminal act two men are suf- 
fering serious injuries, a pair of valuable 
horses and a large factory are destroyed, 
and a prosperous business seriously inter- 
rupted. 

The man who will deliberately tamper 
with a safety valve of a steam boiler is a 
first-class rascal, and he should be placed 
in the same category as the man who would 
put a fuse to a powder magazine or lay the 
train to start a conflagration. 


Why they Do It.—Every one, who 
knows anything of town life, must have 
noticed that builders, as soon as they put in 
the glass, especially in the lower story of a 
large structure, daub a quantity of whiting 
upon the inner side of the glass. By most 
observers the act is no doubt regarded as 
a very silly thing, but such is not the 
case. 

A Chicago reporter recently interviewed_a 
contractor on this point and received the 
following explanation: ‘‘ We have to mark 
them that way or they’d be smashed in no 
time. You see, the workmen around a 
new building get in the habit of shoving 
lumber, etg., through the open sash before 
the glass is putin. They would continue to 
do it even after the glass is in if we didn't 
do something to attract their attention. 
That’s the reason you always see new win. 
dows daubed with glaring white marks. 
Even if a careless workman does start to 
shove a stick of timber through a costly 
plate of glass, he will stop short when his 
eye catches the danger sign.” 
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Subsidizing Brain.—We bclieve in 
a community taking care of its citizens who 
show high powers for intellectual research. 
A writer in the New York Nation says, in 
pleading for ‘‘the endowment of private 
research,” that no one can doubt that 
‘*mental power is a great endowment. 
Huxley bas well said that any country 
would find it greatly to its profit to spend a 
hundred thousand dollars in first finding a 
Faraday, and then putting him in a position 
in which he could do the greatest possible 
amount of work. A man of genius is so 
valuable a product that he ought to be se- 
cured at all cost; to be kept like a queen- 
bee in a hot house, fed upon happiness and 
stimulated in every way to the greatest 
possible activity. To expose him to the 
same harsh treatment which is good for the 
hod carrier and the brioklayer is to indulge 
in a reckless waste of the means of a coun- 
try’s greatness.” Again he says, ‘‘The 
waste of water-power at Niagara is as noth- 
ing compared with the waste of brain- 
power, which results from compelling a man 
of exceptional qualifications to earn his own 
living.” 

The “Star of Bethlehem.”’—The 
story is current in some channels that “ the 
star of Bethlehem is to be visible this year, 
being its seventh appearance since the birth 
of Christ. Prof. Pickering, of Harvard 
University, says : 

**T can scarcely believe that this story 
emanated from the astronomers at Vienna, 
for had there been the slightest intimation 
of the appearance of this star it would have 
been cabled to us at once, as is always done 
in the case of astronomical news gathered 
in Europe. The report is probably the un- 
authorized revival of an old rumor that this 
star, erroneously called the ‘star of Bethle- 
hem,’ was to make its appearance, but as 
this statement has been made several times 
since 1884, when the star was looked for by 
some sstronomers, there is doubless nothing 
in it. The star referred to was the one dis- 
covered by Tycho Brahe in 1572 and was 
named for him. It appeared quite suddenly 
in the constellation of Cassiopia, and had a 
brilliancy greater than that of any of the 
planets so much so that it was visible in the 
day time for certain seconds. It was be- 
lieved by some some that this star had ap- 


peared in the same position 312 years before 
or in 1260, and, assuming this interval of 
appearance to be correct, it would have been 
visible dbout the time of the Christian era, 
and it was thus termed the star of Bethle- 
hem. 

‘*Tf its return was after 312 years, the time 
of its reappearance would have been in 1884, 
but nothing has yet been seen of it, although 
many observers watched for it at that 
time. Such a phenomenon at the present 
day would have the highest value to astro- 
nomical science, for by the use of modern 
instruments observations could be taken and 
information gathered that would be of the 
greatest assistance ina series of experiments 
now in progress. There is, however, so 
much doubt in the matter that itis of but 
little use to surmise as to the star’s reap- 
pearance.” 


An African “ Pigmy” Race.— 
Henry M. Stanley says that one of his most 
interesting experiences was his meeting with 
the dwarf tribe of the forest, which is the old- 
est known aristocracy, with institutions dat- 
ing back fifty centuries. Their Queen was 
very kind to the explorer, and consented to 
accompany him to Europe, but became so 
exhausted by the hardships of the journey 
that she had to be sent back. These dwarfs 
are olive-hued, very intelligent, fine crafts- 
men in iron and ivory, and probably the only 
African race that does not practice polyg- 
amy. 

The Erectness of Man as Com- 
pared with Apes.— Professor Cunning- 
ham, in speaking recently before the British 
Association on ‘‘ The Proportion of Bone to 
Cartilage in the Lumbar Section of the Ver- 
tebral Column in the Apes and Different 
Races of Men,” said he desired to point out 
some modifications which showed the result 
of the erect posture of man, and in look- 
ing at the vertical column, because it was in 
that he especially looked for these modifica- 
tions, and there was no other part in which 
they wouid expect to find such modifications 
more marked than in the lumbar region— 
the region of the loins—because it was upon 
this a great part of the weight of the limbs 
and trunk fell. If they examined the bodies 
of the lumbar vertebre in a number of ani- 
mals, they found that in quadrupeds these 
bodies were long, narrow, and rod-like, 
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placed one in front of the other, whereas in 
man they found that the bodies were short, 
broad, and disk-like, so as to widen the pil- 
lar of support. But the point of interest in 
this was that the gradations between these 
rod-like vertebre and the disk-like body of 
vertebree could be traced step by step as they 
passed up through the apes. After consid- 
ering these facts, he began to think it possi- 
ble that similar distinctions might be de- 
noted in some of the lower races. 

The Slot Machine in Egypt.— 
The saying that ‘‘ there is nothing new under 
the sun” receives fresh confirmation in 


the recent discovery that a ‘ nickel and 
slot” machine was in use in the ancient 
Egyptian temples. There ‘‘ holy water” 
was offered to the faithful, but it was not 
free to all, but was kept in a closed vessel. 
When the sum of five drachme was dropped 
into the top a valve opened and allowed a 
small quntity of the sacred liquid to flow 
out, after which it automatically closed to 
await the arrival of the next customer. This 
device was first referred to in the ‘‘ Spirit- 
alia ” of Hiero, published in the seventeenth 
century, and there is n0 doubt that such an 
apparatus was actually used in ancient times 








NEW YORK, 
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A RECENT CRITICISM REVIEWED. 

In a late number of the National 
Review Mr. W. L. Courtenay discusses 
the question ‘‘Can there be a Science 
of Character?” The spirit of the essay 
is at once negative and speculative, with 
the manner of the metaphysician, not 
the physiologist. A page or two of space 
is given to a rather curt examination of 
the claims of Phrenology in relation to 
the subject of the article, in the course 
of which he pronounces the Spurzheim 
classification of the mental faculties 
and their connection with special or- 
ganic centres as a way of regarding 
mental phenomena that moves in ‘‘a 
most fanciful andyshadowy region.” He 
tells his readers that the phrenologist 


has ‘‘a dislike of the one soul and 


spirit which was supposed to direct the 
various propensities of man,” and sub- 
stitutes for that one soul ‘‘a multiplicity 
of spectral souls,” and so ‘‘ peoples the 
whole brain with spectres.” 

This is an interpretation of phreno- 
logical doctrine that 1s no more war- 
ranted by the Review’s reasoning on 
good writers who accept the Gallian 
system than it is by the statements of 
the leading modern psychologists who 
go as far in recognizing the indepen- 
dency of faculties in the domains of in- 
tellect, emotion, and sentiment as phre- 
nologists do. 

Witness the definitions of Stew- 
art, Bain, McCosh, Mahan, Calderwood, 
Parker, etc. 

Mr. Courtenay seems to take it for 
granted that the mere symbolism that a 
writer of Phrenology has here and there 
indulged in, to render his illustration 
of the activity or function of a faculty 
more distinct, implies a personification 
of that faculty—which is far from the 
truth. Yet such a specimen of analysz- 
ing a simple mental procedure as he 
gives, if accepted as phrenological, is 
certainly to be regarded as effective in 
showing how different faculties partici- 
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pate in the consideration of every-day 
incidents. 

But he goes too far in saying that 
“*each organ is practically supposed to 
think, feel, will, and act for itself,” 
because this is not claimed by any. 
Furthermore, ‘‘ bad bumps” or ‘‘ bad” 
organs are not recognized by any edu- 
cated phrenologist, as entering into the 
brain congeries ; the ‘‘ badness” comes 
from a perversion of faculty and its 
abusive exercise in the economy of 
character. 

Granting, as this writer does, that the 
brain is the organ of the mind and then 
claiming that in any phase of thinking 
its entirety is exercised, because the 
mind acts as a whole, he challenges the 
related questions—Why the variations, 
deficiencies, and differences of mental 
expression shown by different persons, 
and by the same person? Why does 
not a man show the same power in the 
action of his different faculties? Why 
is he strong even to excess and abuse 
in one, and deficient even to its entire 
apparent absence in another? Again, 
if he be supposed to reply that a man 
may be deficient in respect to a faculty 
by nature—and we grant the fact—then 
there must be some incompleteness of 
mind, and the mind’s organ, the brain, 
is correspondingly defective somehow. 

But a little further on this Review 
writer evidently forgets the point he 
has attempted to makein denying locali- 
zation of organs in correspondence to 
faculty, for he says in these very words, 
‘** As a rule it may be observed that en- 
ergetic people have a_ considerable 
breadth of head and brain, especially in 
the posterior part on each side of the 
crown, though of course”—here he 


seems to perceive the bearing of his 
statement and to apologize for it !|—‘ of 
course such an observation is purely 
empirical.” He goes on, however, to 
discuss this type of head development 
as possessing a direct relation to certain 
mental characteristics, and is, for the 
most part, correct in his remarks. But 
here he has quite ‘‘given himself away,” 
for he is discussing a special type of de- 
velopment that is also one set forth by 
the phrenologists, as the reader knows 
well, and can only be explained on the 
principles of localization. It will not 
answer Mr. Courtenay to hedge in this 
matter and betake yourself to ‘‘ tempera- 
ments” to find a groundwork for char- 
acter differentiations. The locus of 
controversy may be changed somewhat, 
but the principle remains of the de- 
pendence of mental expression upon 
organism. Given a type of tempera- 
ment and you at once discover a special 
constitution of brain that is as peculiar 
to it as form of body. 

The fact that one brain is wider than 
another, or that it has a distinctive en- 
largement that may involve the struct- 
ure of the temporal convolutions only, 
or the lower convobutions of the parie- 
tal lobe, and the lateral convolutions 
of the anterior lobe, and that this 
special constitution has a relation to the 
known character of the possessor of the 
brain, logically stamps the part or parts 
of the brain so enlarged with a pecu- 
liar functional property. Calling the in- 
ference ‘‘empirical ” does not affect its 
practical and reasonable application to 
the doctrines of localization. 

Mr. Courtenay reasons in the manner 
of the older metaphysicans, and we do 
not find him inclined to that liberality 
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that such psychologists as Calderwood, 
Bain, and Ladd exhibit in their discus- 
sions of mental functions. He may not 
be acquainted with the great advance of 
modern physiology in its special connec- 
tion with brain function. Wethink our- 
selves warranted in so thinking, because 
he makes no reference to this advance. 
If he be acquainted with it, then he 
must ignore its overwhelming testimony 
on the side of centres or organs in the 
brain structure. Of course, to quotea 
single prominent observer in this line 
would be to impair his strong asser- 
tion of oneness for the brain as agent 
for the whole-acting mind. 

His views of the temperaments are de- 
rived from the old books rather than the 
new, and we might, were there room 
enough, show that the system of tem- 
peraments he has taken up is not the 
best, because of its pathological nature, 
for modern speculative observation. 

Mr. Courtenay has quoted Prof. Bain, 
and before passing to another point in 
this criticism of his essay, we will also 
quote the psychologist of Aberdeen, 
who has made a declaration on this very 
subject of the essay in these words : 

‘‘All theorists previous to Phrenology 
could not prove their principles by ap- 
peals to observed facts ; they could not 
show a relationship existing between 
cerebral organs and the functions of the 
elementary powers they had analyzed in 
their own consciousness. Phrenology 
not only showed herself capable of do- 
ing this, but she became the first and 
only science of character.”"—‘‘ Study of 
Character.” 

We might offer this statement, coming 
as it does from an authority of the high- 
est eminence, as an answer to the in- 


quiry that forms the title of the essay 
and rest the case, but a very recent edi- 
tion of the London Saturday Review, 
viz., that of April 26 last, has an article 
with the heading, ‘‘The Revival of 
Phrenology,” which in itself would 
prove a fitting reply to Mr. Courtenay. 
A paragraph or two of this article must 
serve our purpose at this time. The 
writer says : 

“It is now finally agreed that all 
mind manifestations are dependent on 
brain matter ; that the various elements 
of the mind have distinct seats in the 
brain, a few of which have been actu- 
ally determined ; and that recent re- 
searches in psychology and pathology 
have in many cases established the phy- 
siological correlative of, psychological ac- 
tions. Thus the most intense centres for 
movements of the facial muscles have 
been proved to be the brain area, in 
which Gall located his organ of mimicry 
or imitation ; the gustatory centre in 
the same region as the so-called gusta- 
tiveness of the phrenologists. The mo- 
tor area for the concentration of atten- 
tion, as assumed by some physiologists, 
is found to correspond with the localiza- 
tion of concentrativeness; and Dr. 
Voisin’s theory of exaltation is in har- 
mony with George Combe’s_specu- 
lations. Mr. Herbert Spencer, once a 
defender of Phrenology, made an appar- 
ently successful localization of a sup- 
posed faculty of reviviscence, for which 
there is much pathological evidence ; 
and the so-called centre for psychical 
blindness as localized by Munk corre- 
sponds with Gall’s observations. 

‘**All that Phrenology asserts is that, 
with the assistance of certain known 
elements—such as physical tempera- 
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ment, education and surroundings— 
positive conclusions as to psychical char- 
acter can be drawn from the configura- 
tion of the skull; and in the light of 
the present condition of physiological 
science this claim can surely be consid- 
ered neither illogical nor extravagant. 
The theory itself presents such varied 
interest, and promises, if properly util- 
ized, to be of such immense value to edu- 
cation, that it must be admitted that it 
is at least well worth the effort of 
serious investigation.” 

With such strong and comprehensive 
language as this, coming, as it appears, 
from a scientific source, and admitted 
to a prominent place in a very respect- 
able publication of a critical class, we 
are quite content to leave the case to 
the judgment of our candid readers. 





CAPACITY AND PUBLIC ACCEPT- 
. ANCE. 


WHEN a man shows to the world that 
he knows what he professes to teach, he 
commands its respect. He may an- 
nounce principles and jpractices that the 
learned and scientific regard askance or 
even ridicule, yet if he is prepared to 
sustain his views by evidence and candid 
argument the world is not likely to 
permit him to be crushed under a wall 
of contumely and disgrace, especially if 
what he offers has in it much of solace 
and help to men and women burdened 
with care and sadness. 

There are impostors, charlatans and 
quacks in every calling known to soci- 
ety, and according to the essential use- 
fulness of a calling seems to be the 
number of impostors. Soa profession 
that appears per se to confer respecta- 
bility upon its followers has almost evy- 


erywhere a considerable number of wily, 
mendacious tricksters who practice un- 
der a show of authority legally or fraud- 
ulently obtained. 

The fact, as we have generally stated 
it, has been recognized by society for 
generations, and now and then meas- 
ures have been taken by a community 
here and there for the protection of the 
people against imposture: but as a rule 
with indifferent success. It may be 
offered as one reason that the lack of 
success in such cases is due to the hos- 
tility of class prejudice and conserva- 
tism toward new doctrines and new 
methods, which often defeats the object 
of a good measure by its excessive ex- 
pression—the people at large being 
meanwhile prompted by humane senti- 
ment to take the part of the men against 
whom the class hostility is directed. 

We note the operation of popular 
sentiment in the state legislatures with 
reference to the practice of medicine, 
whenever such legislation would make 
a discrimination between classes or 
schools of therapeutics, or accord to 
certain classes special privileges. The 


need of state or county protection against 


imposture and quackery is recognized 
by all reasonable persons, and if such 
protection could be obtained in a man- 
ner that will be fair and equable in its 
effect upon all honest and intelligent 
physicians the community would rejoice 
in being freed from the thousand ras- 
cally manipulators and venders of pills 
and extracts. 

A few months ago we published a 
report of a trial forced upon a lecturer 
while pursuing his vocation in a South- 
ern state, the outcome being a judicial 
vindication of the truth and majesty of 
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science against enmity and detraction. 
The lecturer being a gentleman of edu- 
cation and well versed by study and 
practice in the subject of his lectures, 
speedily won the respect of the people, 
and in the proceedings of the court 
room soon convinced court and jury 
that he was far from being the pretender 
and charlatan his envious accusers al- 
leged. 

So it has been in the case of 
every educated and trained phrenologist 
whose work has been interrupted by 
persons blind to its virtue and benefit, 
during the twenty years that the writer 
has been able to survey the field of 
phrenological practice in this country. 
We are confident that the times are 
brightening for earnest and capable 
lecturers, and that the demand for them 
will steadily increase with the growth 
of public intelligence concerning the 
functions of the nervous system. 


——~+-—. +> 


AN EXAMPLE. 

THE Synod of the Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Church, recently sitting in New 
York, has put itself on record in a way 
that must commend it in the estimation 
of all advocates of decency and purity. 
How? By voting with a good majority 
a report condemning the use of intoxi- 
cating drinks and tobacco. Heretofore 
the larger bodies of the Christian minis- 
try have shown fear or lukewarmness 
in attempted discussions of the drink 
and tobacco habits of society. So many 


indeed of American clergymen are given 
to these habits that they are minded to 
oppose in the start any measure that 
would tend to divorce them from their 


darling sins. The Synod’s language is 


plain in its characterization of the two 
great evils, and in its censure of all per- 
sons, and especially of ‘‘ those high offi- 
cials who aid and abet” these destructive 
agents. 

In the recent National Temperance 
Congress, that followed the Synod, cer- 
tain speakers referred in emphatic terms 
to.the coolness of the church at large to- 
ward the saloon question. 

Certainly it is high time that men who 
claim to be leaders in Christian work, 
men who by their very position are 
teachers and examples of the higher 
moralities, ceased to be lukewarm toward 
the most destructive ‘‘ institutions” of 
the people. This very lukewarmness— 
translated, as it may reasonably be, into 
indifference, has been a very powerful aid 
to the growth of intemperance among us, 
and the resultant crime that disgraces our 
civilization. There are upward of 100,000 
ministers and missionaries in the coun- 
try, each one pledged to do his part in 
teaching men how to live honestly, de- 
cently, purely, and nobly. If thirty 
thousand of these ‘‘devoted” men lived 
well up to their pledge, what a change 
would be brought about in the drinking 
and smoking habits of the people ! What 
a crusade there would be against the 
vice and crime of society! Not only 
would each clergyman or missionary 
cast away the dangerous stimulant and 
filthy narcotic, but every lay member of 
the Church Christian would be ashamed 
to touch either. 

We await the effect of this most com- 
mendable movement of the Reformed 
Presbyterian, in the hope that other 
churches will show a like courage in 
denouncing the arch enemies of religious 
and moral development. 
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{, fur ff orrespondents 


Questions or “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at @ time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

dents shall expect us to give 
tiem the benefit of an early consideration. 

ALways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
Sull name and address also. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. In aLL cases, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
tf they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, aprepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor in the professional capacity of a phy- 
sician will also receive his early attention. 

“My Niouz my Lire. ”_Mns. J. L R- — 
Your pleasant letter is of the sort that an 
editor likes to receive. A few of our read- 
ers can say like yourself tlLat they read the 
PHRENOLOGIOAL forty years ago. But you 
were then a mere child, it seems, and must 
have been one of the reading kind. Why 
have you not found your ‘‘niche in life?” 
Has not the sphere of home revealed many 
a useful part that you could ‘act well,” 
and have you not done for family and 
friends many things that helped them in 
mind, body and estate? Or have you in- 
dulged ambitions that seemed to be hin- 
dered and nullified by necessities that you 
endure only in common with thousands of 
the best women of the land. Perhaps you 
know not that you are filling a noble sphere, 
and doing a grand work. Hundreds are in 
this situation and do not realize it. Just 
where you are opportunities are not few to 
serve humanity, and in serving humanity 
according to the occasion that offers, no 
matter how humble the performance, you 
are serving the God and Father of human- 
ity. No service is small tbat is done kindly 
and willingly for others. 








VEGETARIAN Diet.—Question.—If we give 


up ‘‘ meat,” what shall we eat? P. B. 


Answer.—It seems to be the notion of 
many people brought up on and accustomed 
to a flesh diet, that if they attempt to give 
up their beef, mutton, veal, etc., with the 
sauces and trimmings, they will find them- 
selves in danger of starvation. A most un- 
warranted idea, that a little thought be- 
stowed upon the reserves of Mother Nature 
will dissipate. In the Science of Health de- 
partment you will find a bill of fare such as 
is supplied in a well known London restau- 
rant, changes being made, however, accord- 
ing to the season and markets. Certainly 
there is no fear of starvation in sucn a list 
of palatable and wholesome foods. 


Srppen Starts, Jerxs, Ero., Waite 
Astezep.—F. W. C.—Sleep restores vigor 
and tone to the brain and nervous system, 
and while one is asleep the muscles and tis- 
sues become relaxed. The spasmodic 
movements are due to nervous reaction for 
the most part. It is sympathetic sensations 
for the most part.that cause the jumps and 
jerks that awaken when the person is just 
falling intoslumber. Often external causes, 
a noise, a touch, the pressure of the bed- 
clothing will produce such effects through 
the sympathetic nerves. Generally people 
whose nerves are very active during the 
day experience these not always pleas- 
ant sensations. They receive impressions, 
consciously or unconsciously, that somehow 
may revive in the early stage of slumber, 
and the sleeper catches a glimpse of a 
dream, in which he seems to be falling or 
exposed to vague danger, and an instinctive 
impulse to save himself is expressed in the 
jump or jerk that arouses to full conscious- 
ness. 


PHRENOLOGY AND ImMorTaLity.—B. Q. 
—You are right in your inference that phren- 
ological science does not ‘‘ teach” a doctrine 
of human immortality, but it differs from 
other sciences in its recognition of brain 
centres or organs that have a fore-looking 
quality in their functions. For instance, 
the faculties of Veneration, Hope, and 
Faith not only have an application to the 
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experiences of every-day life, but there is a 
decided spiritual application that every 
man with a well-developed moral constitu- 
tion recognizes clearly. In discussing the 
higher exercise of the moral faculties in 
‘* Heads and Faces,” we have said : 

“Tt is Veneration that recognizes self- 
consecration to God, and stimulates rever- 
ence. It is Conscientiousness ‘that im- 
presses one with the feeling of duty, indebt- 
edness, obligation for benefits received. It 
is Faith or Spirituality that opens the inner 
vision to the appreciation of a power super- 
nal. It is Hope that reaches beyond the 
present to a joyful existence after this mor- 
tal sphere has passed. The intellect en- 
ters into the expression of worship; it 
may, by its conclusions born of reason, 
strengthen the sense of right and duty, con- 
firming one’s impression that sacrifice, 
prayer and praise to the Creator are consist- 
ent and proper.” 

This exalted action of the moral faculties 
forms the religious side of human character, 
and gives a certain kind of evidence that 
cannot be reasonably ignored. Still it does 
not prove man to be immortal by nature. It 
is the work of religion to show whether or 
not map will pass after death into a new 
state of life, and how he can attain unto it. 


fp GB yt The Sap. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred 























From a Student.—On my return 
from the Phrenological Institute (Class of ’89) 
I entered ‘‘ Shenandoah Institute, Dayton, 
Va., and becoming a member of the “ Pla- 
tonian Literary Society,” I was invited to 
give three public lectures on Phrenology for 
the benefit of said society. I accepted the 
invitation cheerfully. After the first lecture 
about five of the students proposed that a 
class be organized. In a short time there 
were twelve of the boys ready to study 
Phrenology. 

I supplied them with copies of ‘‘ How to 
Read Character” as a text book. The stu- 
dents express delight in its study and are 
much interested. 


Our venerable Professors, J. N. Fries and 
G. P. Holt, throw themselves open to con- 
viction to every thing that they deem bene- 
ficial to mankind. Hence, they have given 
due respect to the science of Phrenology, 
and really advocate it. 

I must confess I was bountifully re- 
warded in attending the New York Insti- 
tute, and heartily recommend its advantages 
to all who desire the most that is attainable 
in life. In my opinion no education is 
complete without a knowledge of Phrenol- 
ogy, and I heartily wish the Journat and 
all related to the science of mind much 
success. 


E. Y. HILDEBRAND. 
The Mastery of a Soul.—There is 


nothing, it seems to us, so intensely interest- 
ing as the struggling of a human soul against 
passion and pride, vain ambition and appetite, 
maliciousness or crime, and all the baser in- 
clinations, and with all its latent energies 
aroused to their full extent determined to 
gain the mastery over its baser nature, and 
rise to a higher plane of rational life. What 
pain, what anguish, what struggling, what 
hope, what despair, what deep misery, what 
bright rays of joy in alternation, exhilarate 
the soul with radiant bliss, or tear it with the 
deep fangs of bitter grief and oft-repeated 
disappointment! And to see it emerge at 
last from all this furious fight, this storm and 
calm, this sunshine, this watchfulness, and sur- 
prise, into the clear sunlight and gloaming 
shadows of a heavenly calm, with a perennial 
and exhilarating joy ebbing and flowing 
through the soul, is a wonder, a charm, a fas- 
cination, superior to anything that fiction can 
ever devise, in its palmiest hours. The re- 
ality adds an intensity to the charm, and gives 
substantial food and hope for other struggling 
souls. See the soul now, in the calm serenity 
of a celestial atmosphere, standing with its 
feet crushing passion, pride, vain ambition, 
low lust, and appetite, love of gain, malignity, 
and every baser passion, with its pure hand 
on the helm, its intelligent eye on the goal, 
making all the whéels of human nature turn 
subservient to a nobler life, looking down the 
fearful chasm from which it has escaped, this 
is a wonderful picture! Look at the fright- 
ful form then as it emerged from’ the sullied 
pool of generation, and nowat the radiant 
figure in its day of triumph! What can add 
to the picture, or enhance the charm? Dull, 
indeed, is the soul that finds nothing here to 
admire, nothing to emulate. 
IVAN VON ZESTONE, 
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PERSONAL. 


Dom Pgpro’s Hosrirat.—Dr. Stellwag, of 
Vienna, tells the story that Dom Pedro de- 
siring to establish a hospital in Brazil seve- 
ral years ago, offered to ennoble any citizen 
who would contribute a certain sum to the 
hospital fund. Half of Rio Janeiro was 
found to desire a title, and money poured 
in. When the hospital was finished, the 
Emperor ordered to be sculptured above its 
gates, ‘‘ Vanitas Humana Miserie Humane” 
(Human vanity to human misery). 

Georce Prasopy, the rich banker and 
philanthropist, set apart £2,500,000 for buy- 
ing wretched tenements in the London 
slums, clearing them off, and building in 
their stead pleasant and healthy homes for 
the poor. The trustees of the fund have 
performed their duties wisely and faithfully. 
They now, after twenty-five years, have 
eighteen groups of houses scattered over 
the city, which shelter 20,374 people, and 
before long they will be able to buy land 
and build another group. The fund on De- 
cember 81. amounted to £994,789, and up 
to that time” £1,233,845 had been expended 
for land and buildings. 

Mr. Rionarp Vavx, of Philadelphia, suc- 
cessor in Congress of the late Samuel J. 
Randall, is a handsome old gentleman. 
Summer and winter he wears ruffled shirts, 
low patent leather shoes, and silk stockings. 
In 1888 he was for a little time a brilliant 
young attache of the American Legation in 
London. The story goes that he fell in love 
with the pretty girl Queen, who smiled so 
graciously upon him that Lord Melbourne 
requested his recall. 





WISDOM. 


“Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


Tue gentleman is solid mahogany; the 
fashionable man is only veneer.—/. G. Hol- 
land, 

Let prayer be the key of the morning and 
the bolt in the evening.—Matthew Henry. 

SILENCE as to a man and his deeds will do 
more to extinguish him than columns of abuse, 

He who cures a disease may be the skilfull- 
est, but he that prevents it is the safest physi- 
cian.— 7. Fuller. 


What men call luck 
Is the prerogative of valiant souls, 
The fealty life pays its rightful kings. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


AGE makes us more fondly hug and retain 
the good things of this life, when we have the 
least prospect of enjoying them.—Atterbury. 


KEEP up hope in bad times. We have the 
same sun and sky and stars ; the same God 
and heaven and truth; the same duties and 
the same helpers. Hope thou in God.—Dr. 
Goodell, 


Conscience is likeasun dial. If you let 
truth shine upon it, it will point you right, 
but you may cover it over so that no truth 
can fall upon it, and then it will lead you 
astray if you follow its guidance. 





———— 
—_+ 


MIRTH. 
“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.’ 
“We say mouse, and we ‘say mice. 
why isn’t the plural of spouse spice ?” 


Now, 


City Girl (pointing to the starry sky)— 
‘That cluster of stars is the dipper.” Coun- 
try Cousin—“ Is that so? Which cluster is 
the pail ? 

‘*You press the trigger and we do the 
rest,” as the revolver said to the fool who 
** didn’t know it was loaded.” 


‘* Wet, Misther M’Phelim, how'd ye 
schlape last night ?” 

** Ah, bhad, Denny, bhad! Unconscious 
a good dale av the toime.”— Harper's Bazar. 


‘“Wuy do you call the phonograph 
‘she’ ?” asked the horse editor of a Western 
paper of the snake editor. ‘‘ For two rea- 
sons,” was the reply—‘ first, it talks back ; 
second, it always has the last word.” 


A Leeat PerskouTion.—Witlow—“‘ I hear 
Jones has been arrested for keeping a cow.” 
Bitso—‘‘ For keeping a cow? What an 
outrage!” ‘‘ Yes, she belonged to another 
man.” 


Puysician (reflectively)—‘‘H’m! The 
case is one, I think, that will yield toa mild 
stimulant. Let mesee your tongue, madam, 
if you please.” Husband of patient (hastily) 
—‘* Doctor, her tongue doesn’t need any 
stimulating.” 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see jit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 

tal and physiological We can usually 





supply any of those noticed. 





— 


TaLxs at THE CLuB. Reported by Amos K. 
Fiske. 16mo, vellum cloth, gilt top. New 
York. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, pub- 
lishers. 

This is a neat little volume, comprising a 
series of papers contributed to the New 
York 7'imes, and they are well worthy of 
reproduction .in permanent form; for the 
matter and the manner are decidedly supe- 
rior to the average of newspaper writing: 
The conversations purport to have been held 
in & quiet room of the Orphodel Club, Sat- 
urday night, by a party of four, and con_ 
siderable pains are taken to preserve as far 
as possible the characteristic peculiarities of 
each member of the little party. The topics 
are of an elevating character; and there is 
no want of sprightliness and wit. There is 
very little of the cheap,second-hand,sketchy 
anecdote discoverable, but the matter as a 
whole is treated in a decidedly fresh and 
original style. The topics themselves show: 
as topics may, the spirit of the author; for 
instance: The Shepherd’s Lost Sheep; The 
Irish American; More about Ancient Scrip- 
ture; On the Power of Personality; Words 
of Comfort. A really good book. 


Tae Lirx or Geo. H. Srvart, written by 
himself and edited by Robt. Ellis Thomp- 
son, D. D. 12mo, pp. 383. Cloth. J. M. 
Stoddart & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


When a man sets about writing his own 
life it is supposed that the product of his 
pen will be in every sense authentic, albeit 
he is intelligent and cultured enough to 
write with a ready pen. No one will ques- 
tion Mr. Stuart’s capacity in this regard, 
and it is but small praise to say that the 
work has a superior claim to consideration 


viewed as an autobiography. The life of 
Mr. Stuart was one of much more than 
passing interest. If one reason that occurs 
to mind be given, which will be accepted 
at once by the reader as quite sufficient, that 
reasonis that Mr. Stuart had been related 
socially, and we may say professionally, to 
some of the most distinguished men of the 
past generation. During the late war he 
had occasion to come in close contact with 
those great men who were concerned in the 
administration of our government. Letters 
that were written to him by President Lin- 
coln, Gen. Burnside and Gen. Grant, repro- 
duced in fac-simile, are given among the il- 
lustrations. Some exceedingly fine portraits 
also appear. Mr. Stuart was prominent in 
affairs of general philanthropy. It will 
be remembered by the reader who is at alj 
familiar with the history of the war, that he 
contributed much toward the organization of 
the Christian Commission, and also toward 
other serviceable philanthropic enterprises 
that came in vogue for the benefit of the 
soldier in the camp and in the field. A most 
worthy and noble life is this, and its conclu- 
sion, written by his son in three brief pages, 
describes his recent death at the sanitarium 
of Clifton Springs. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Caissa’s Guost.—A choice selection of 100 
chess problems by the best composers, 
arranged by G. A. W. Cumming. 


A little pamphlet published by the Graphic 
Printi o., of Kirksville, Mo., at 35 cts., 
which shows that in the West there is a 
growing interest in this noble game. 


OriermmaL PaoxaGEs.—Decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, to- 
gether with dissenting opinions. 


The National Temperance Society has is- 
sued this pamphlet for the purpose of show- 
ing the spirit that pervades our national ju- 
diciary with regard to the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors. We think that the dissent- 
ing opinions show more clearly the spirit of 
western sentiment than the ruling opinion. It 
seems tous that ourcourt of highest resort has 
made a mistake in thus intruding into what 
is usually considered a specal province of 
the States, and its decision, we think, will 
force a larger discussion of temperance 

uestions than has ever been the case before. 
hat the States have a special jurisdiction 
must be admitted with regard to matters 
that affect the moral and physical condition 
of their population, and when one has de- 
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cided upon apy course for the improvement 

of its internal affairs for the United States 

Government in any way to interfere, and as 

it were to cancel the obligations of the peo- 
le toward their own State-administration, 

fs a departure fraught with serious results. 

ae 10 cents. A. N. Stearns, agent, New 
York. 


46rn ANNUAL Report oF THE PROTESTANT 
Episcopat Cauron Missionary Sooty 
FOR SEAMEN. 


We are glad to know that there is so much 
active work going on for the instruction of 
sailors who come to the New York ports. 
This mission is certainly a worthy one. The 
Corresponding Secretary of the Society is 
Mr. Henry Royers. 


Nassau Lirgrary MaGazing, conducted by 
the Senior Class of Princeton College. 


An old: publication, now in its 46th vol- 
ume. Few —— magazines can boast of 
such a career as this. 


Suiza Erricacta Terapevtioa, della catra- 
mina Bertelli Nelle Tuberculosi Locali ed 
esplicitazi Morbose Affini osservazioni 
cliniche del cav. Uff. Dott. Fernando 
Franzolin, Milano. Tip Stefani, corso 
Porta Romano 836. 


Tue INFLUENCE OF SEWERAGE AND WATER 
Pottution on the Prevalence and Severity 
of Diphtheria. 


Anrtiseptio Osstetrics. Reprinted from the 
Transactions of the State Medical Society 
of Illinois. 


CrmrnHosis OF THE Panorgas ; or, Pancreatic 
Anemia. 


InFant Fexepine. Reprinted from the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Assoe¢iation, 
August 4, 1888. 

The above papers are by Dr. Chas. War- 


rington Earle, Professor in the ——. of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Chicago. hey 
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contain suggestions of practical value to the 
practitioner. 


Tue Brooxtyy Hatta Exaisrrion. A 
catalogue of the apparatus, foods, pro- 
cesses, etc., etc., on view at the meeting 
of ‘he Am. Public Health Association in 
October last. Reprinted from the Sani- 
tarian. 


A Perreor Memory: How to Attain It, 
is the title of a small, compact volume of 
about fifty pages just published by Mr. John 
A. Shedd, the author of ‘‘ Shedd’s Natural 
Memory Method.” The book is a new edi- 
tion, with such modifications as shall adapt 
it to American readers uf the monograph 
published in England by Charles Hartley. 
It contains what people who are interested 
in memory improvement usually wish to 
know, viz.: Something of the history and 
growth of mnemonic systems, and also sup- 

lies hints of positive value for strengthen- 
ing the memory. As Mr. Shedd has de- 
voted some years to this line of study, his 
comments and additions are a material ad- 
dition to the work of Hartley, and while not 
intended to furnish a ‘‘system’ of mne- 
monics, it does supply information that is 
essential to be known by any teacher, viz., 
that concerning the fundamental principles, 
physical and mental, of memory. Price, in 
cloth, 30 cents. 


Reavy Rererence MAnval or THe STATUTE 
Laws OF THE STATES AND TERRITORIES in 
the United States, and the Provinces of 
Canada. Compiled by E. E. Knott, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 


An octavo volume of nearly 400 pages. 
This is a brief, clear synopsis of the laws in 
common use ; those things of which every- 
day people should be acquainted with. For 
instance, we find in it substance of laws re- 
lating to the collection of debts, exemption, 
and limitation, commercial paper, arrest and 
imprisonment for debt, naturalization, part- 
nership, marriage, wills, etc. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States is one of its an- 
nexes, and there is a series of biographies of 
the presidents. Published by the Inter- 
national Pub. Company, Burlington, Vt. 
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